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PENN’S CHARTER OF PROPERTY OF 1701 


Edited, with an Introduction, by Epwin B. BRoNnNER* 


ie discovery of a lost document is a rare and welcome ex- 
perience, especially when this document helps to illuminate 
previously obscure areas of our knowledge of the past. The recent 
finding by the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 
of two sheets of William Penn’s missing Charter of Property 
among stored records in the State Capitol Building at Harrisburg 
was such an experience.' These two parchment sheets together 
with three paper sheets found in the collections of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania provide a nearly complete text of a 
document never previously published and about which little was 
known.” Yet this document was potentially one of the most im- 
portant instruments in Pennsylvania’s provincial history, and it 
was in Penn’s mind a companion piece to the better-known 
Charter of Privileges of October 28, 1701. 

William Penn’s second visit to Pennsylvania was drawing to a 


*Dr. Edwin B. Bronner, Assistant Professor of History at Temple Uni- 
versity, has published articles on early Pennsylvania history in a number 
of journals. 

*The two final parchment sheets of the Charter of Property were dis- 
covered in January, 1957, by William A. Hunter, associate historian of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. Mr. Hunter was engaged 
in screening stored records of the Bureau of Land Records of the Depart- 
ment of Internal Affairs and found them in a wooden box filled with a 
miscellaneous collection of parchment land deeds. The first sheet, which 
would have carried William Penn’s signature, was missing. Presumably, it 
was destroyed when Penn decided not to give effect to the charter by affixing 
the great seal. Both sheets are in very good condition, the second sheet 
measuring 29 inches wide and 24% inches long and the final sheet being 
29 inches wide and 8 inches long. 

*? Nicholas B. Wainwright, head of the Research Department of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, located this material in the Penn Manu- 
scripts, Assembly and Provincial Council. It consists of two large foolscap 
sheets, approximately 15% inches by 1234 inches, written on both sides, 
and a third smaller sheet, approximately 734 inches by 1234 inches, with 
writing on only one side. Although there is no title to identify these sheets 
as a draft version of the first part of the Charter of Property, there can 
be no doubt that they are such. At the end of the engrossed sheets a list 
of words interlined on the missing first parchment sheet is given. All these 
interlined passages appear in the rough draft, and it was found, by allowing 
three lines of the draft to one of the engrossed document, that the words 
to be interlined appeared in the proper places in the draft. 
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close at the time that the Charter of Property was drawn up and 
signed. He had returned to the province late in 1699 after an 
absence of nearly fifteen years, accompanied by his second wife, 
Hannah Callowhill, his grown daughter Letitia, and James Logan, 
his secretary. By this time the province had surmounted its initial 
hardships, and Penn found a thriving plantation. During the next 
two years, he was able to smooth over most of the disagreements 
and misunderstandings which had developed during his absence. 
His presence in the Friends meetings for worship, where he de- 
livered powerful sermons, dispelled any doubts which may have 
been harbored by any of the Quakers about his continued dedica- 
tion to the Truth.* Prior to his return to England he agreed to 
a new constitution of government, known as the Charter of 
Privileges, and he and the Assembly had reviewed the laws and 
drawn up a set to serve as the basis for the future.* In only one 
area of his relationship with the colonists was there uneasiness as 
Penn prepared to board the ship Dolmohoy late in October, 1701. 
Penn as feudal proprietor of Pennsylvania had not yet solved his 
land problems with the settlers. 


When King Charles II granted Pennsylvania to Penn in 1681, 
he used the feudal forms which had been common in the Middle 
Ages since he knew of no other way in which to grant territory. 
Under the charter, Penn held his colony as a feudal seigniory “in 
free and common Soccage by fealty only.” This meant that Penn 
could grant land to the colonists in fee simple, that is, outright 
without any restrictions, or in fee tail, with limitations. In practice, 
Penn sold most of his land with the proviso that the purchaser 
would pay an annual quitrent forever.’ His attempts to collect 


*Isaac Norris wrote of his welcome among Friends and his powerful 
sermons to a number of persons including William Penn, Jr., John Askew, 
and Philip Ford. To Askew he wrote: “all things in Church and Govermt 
seem to goe well since his Arrival hitherto wee Belive and find him still a 
true man notwithstanding all the Insinuations of his Enimies Dureing his 
Absence.” Norris Papers, Isaac Norris Letterbook, 1699-1702, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

* Much of this introduction is based upon material found in “Pennsylvania: 
1681 to 1701, Utopian Failure, Practical Success,” by Edwin B. Bronner, 
an unpublished doctoral dissertation at the University of Pennsylvania. 

*For a full discussion of Penn’s land policy see William R. Shepherd, 
History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania (New York, 1896), 
13-168; and John E. Pomfret, “The First Purchasers of Pennsylvania, 1681- 
1700,” Pennsylvania Magasine of History and Biography, LXXX (April, 
1956), 137-163. 
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quitrents and the failure of the settlers to pay them caused diffi- 
culty almost from the beginning of the colony. There was a 
contradiction between the liberal government and laws which Penn 
granted to the colonists and this attempt to revive in Pennsyl- 
vania a medieval custom which had been dropped in England.* 
While Penn may have realized that there was this contradiction, 
he was unwilling to relinquish the potential income from quit- 
rents, for he had spent large sums in founding the colony, had 
suffered heavy financial losses during and after the Glorious 
Revolution because of his friendship for James II, and was facing 
complete financial disaster because of the chicanery of Philip Ford, 
his trusted agent. 

Penn’s original proposals regarding property had been generous, 
even though he granted land with the proviso that quitrent would 
be owed forever. For example, in his brochure, Some Account of 
the Province of Pennsilvania, he offered to sell 5,000 acres of 
land for £100 with the added payment of a quitrent of one 
shilling a year for each hundred acres.’ He would sell smaller 
plots at the same rate, that is, 1,000 acres for twenty pounds or 
500 acres for ten pounds. In the document “Certain CONDI- 
TIONS or CONCESSIONS agreed upon by William Penn... 
and those who are the Adventurers and Purchasers .. .” he 
promised to lay out a large town in the province and to give a 
plot of land in the town to each purchaser.* This town lot would 
equal 2 per cent of the total purchase. For example, a man who 
bought 5,000 acres would be given 100 acres in the town, and 
an adventurer who purchased 500 acres would receive 10 acres 
in town. He quickly realized that he would need to define the 
word “town” in a broad sense, and, although he gave town lots 
to a few First Purchasers, he located the balance of their town 
land and all the town land given to others in the “liberties” on 
the edge of the town proper. 

In the spring of 1681 William Markham, a cousin of the 
proprietor, was sent ahead to Pennsylvania to take care of details 


®Edwin B. Bronner, “The Failure of the ‘Holy Experiment’ in Penn- 
sylvania, 1684-1699,” Pennsylvania History, XXI (April, 1954), 93-108. 

7 Albert Cook Myers (ed.), Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New 
Jersey, and Delaware, 1630-1707 (New York, 1912), 208. 

8 Pennsylvania Archives, Eighth Series, Votes and Proceedings of the 
House of Representatives of the Province of Pennsylvania, 8 vols. (Harris- 
burg, 1931-1935), I, XLI-XLV. Hereafter, Votes. 
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on that side of the Atlantic, and he was soon followed by three 
land commissioners. Penn stayed in England to promote coloniza- 
tion through personal contact, letters, and the writing of brochures. 
His promotional efforts were successful, and the colony grew 
rapidly, then and during his first visit from 1682 to 1684. A 
boundary dispute with the Baltimores, proprietors of Maryland, 
forced his sudden return to England in 1684. 

In the next fifteen years there were frequent differences of 
opinion regarding land. Penn expected the colonists to pay annual 
quitrents, but they seldom paid them. The colonists were short of 
ready money, and many probably could not pay; besides, they did 
not want to pay. In turn, the colonists complained that Penn’s 
land officials, such as Surveyor General Thomas Holme, were 
either unco-operative or downright dishonest. Records were poorly 
kept, and some persons felt insecure in their deeds. Though these 
problems were no more serious than similar ones in neighboring 
colonies, they were aggravated by Penn’s absence in England, 
which made it difficult for him to administer the proprietary af- 
fairs of the colony. 

When Penn returned to Pennsylvania in 1699, it was hoped 
that he would be able to settle problems, smooth over misunder- 
standings, and bring about a satisfactory solution of past differ- 
ences. A serious effort was made to achieve these ends. Penn 
appointed his secretary, James Logan, to be receiver general with 
the expectation that he could supervise the collection of quitrents. 
He also took the initiative in settling the uncertainty of property 
rights and approved at New Castle in November, 1700, “An Act 
for the Effectual Establishment and Confirmation of the Free- 
holders of This Province and Territories, Their Heirs and As- 
signs, in Their Lands and Tenements.’”® 

This law confirmed the use and enjoyment of lands taken up by 
freemen, confirmed future grants, which were to be under the 
great seal or lesser seal, and provided for a resurvey of lands when 
it was suspected that errors had been made in the original survey. 
It provided that four acres in the hundred over or under should 

°See Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 16 vols. (Harrisburg, 1838-1853), 
I (1838), 571-572, 573, 584, 588, 590, 600, 601, 602; Votes, I, 237, 239-240. 
The act is printed in James T. Mitchell and Henry Flanders (comps. ), 
The Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania from 1682 to 1701, 18 vols. (Harris- 


burg, 1896-1915), II, 118-123. The “Territories” in the title refers to Dela- 
ware, then known by that name or as the “Three Lower Counties.” 
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be allowed for difference of surveys and an additional 6 per cent 
for roads and highways where a man had more land than he had 
originally purchased. If it was found that the landholder held 
more than 10 per cent over his original grant, he was given first 
chance to purchase the additional acreage. Property owners were 
to have previous notice before such surveys were taken, and ar- 
rangements were made for settling problems which might arise 
from the reselling or redividing of the land after the original pur- 
chase. The protections for property contained in the charter of 
1683 were confirmed even though that charter had been with- 
drawn. Property rights of infants, married women, lunatics, 
absentee owners, and aliens were to be respected, and the sale 
of lands by attorneys for absentee owners was validated. 

In August, 1701, Penn reported to the Council that efforts were 
being made in England to annex the proprietary colonies to the 
Crown and that it was necessary for him to go there to make a per- 
sonal defense. On the advice of the Council, he issued a call for the 
Assembly to meet on September 15, and he advised the members 
when they had assembled to think “‘of some suitable expedient and 
Provision for your safety, as well in your Privileges as Property.”’° 

The session did provide for a guarantee of privileges in the 
Charter of Privileges, signed on October 28, 1701, but a bitter 
dispute developed over property. The Assembly drew up a list 
of twenty-one demands, asking that they be confirmed in the 
charter. Penn responded favorably to some of these requests, but 
not. to all.'t The principal difficulty was the attempt of the As- 
sembly to amend the land law adopted at New Castle in 1700 so 
as to allow to all previous purchasers an “overplus” of 10 per cent 
in their lands whether a resurvey showed a surplus of land or not. 
A similar allowance of 5 per cent overplus was to be granted to 
all subsequent purchasers. Penn rejected this amendment, offer- 
ing, however, to grant a 6 per cent overplus to all purchasers. The 
Assembly rejected this offer, and the land law of New Castle 
remained as it was.’* 


2 Colonial Records, II (1838), 27, 31. See also Winfred T. Root, The 
Relations of Pennsylvania with the British Government, 1695-1765 (New 
York, 1912). 

“The Assembly’s requests and Penn’s answer are printed, ibid., 33-35, 
37-40, and in Votes, I, 287-289, 292-295. 

“The dispute can be followed, ibid., 281-327, and Colonial Records, I 
(1838), 31-59. 
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Penn meanwhile had had a Charter of Property drawn up and 
sent to the Assembly. It became involved in the dispute over the 
amendment to the Bill of Property, and the Assembly was dis- 
solved on October 28, 1701, without approving the charter. Later 
that day in New Castle after Penn had boarded the Dolmohoy, 
which was to return him to England, he was persuaded to sign 
the Charter of Property even though it had not been approved. 
Concerned over the provisions therein relating to the courts, he 
did not place the great seal upon it, but directed that the seal 
should be affixed within six months unless he directed differently 
before that time.** The following January he ordered that the 
seal be withheld unless within six months he sent orders to the 
contrary.'* No such order was given, and the Charter of Property 
never went into effect. 

It seems clear that Penn regarded the Charter of Privileges 
and the Charter of Property as companion measures to protect 
the rights of the settlers and himself if the government of Penn- 
sylvania should be taken over by the Crown. It was expected that 
Penn would probably be allowed to continue as proprietor of the 
land in Pennsylvania, and the Charter of Property would provide 
protection for his interests and for those of the people who held 
grants under him. 

Much of the Charter of Property is a restatement of earlier 
documents such as Penn’s charter from Charles II, the “CONDI- 
TIONS or CONCESSIONS,” and the Charter of Liberties. How- 
ever, there is one important innovation in the document: provision 
for an elaborate proprietary organization to supervise land. prac- 
tice and policy. Penn was both proprietor of the land in Penn- 
sylvania and head of the government in the province.*® The pro- 
cedures of government were established by the Charter of Priv- 
ileges, the laws passed at New Castle, and the laws enacted in 


8 Tbid., 59; Edward Armstrong (ed.), Correspondence Between William 
Penn and James Logan, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1870), 58-59. Penn’s corre- 
spondence with Logan seems to indicate that he had begun the preparation 
of the Charter of Property early in September, 1701, and possibly that he 
had commissioned David Lloyd to draft it. See ibid., 53, 54, 56. 

% Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, 12 vols. (Philadelphia, 1852-1856), 
I, 148-149; Colonial Records, II (1838), 59. 

% The Provincial Council clearly recognized this distinction. On October 
24, 1701, the Councillors asked “the Govr to inform them whom he designs 
to leave to represent him in Govrmt, and who in Proprietary.” Colonial 
Records, II (1838), 51. 
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1701. The Charter of Property, which was an agreement between 
Penn as proprietor and the purchasers in the colony, contained 
guarantees to the settlers and established machinery for the care 
of his proprietary responsibilities. 


It provided for four Commissioners of Property as in the past. 
It also provided for six Assistants, who would advise his Lieu- 
tenant and the Commissioners. These Assistants were named in 
the document, but provision was made that in the future three 
should be appointed by the proprietor and three by the new Gen- 
eral Court. The Lieutenant, the Commissioners of Property, and 
the Assistants, meeting together, formed a Council “for the 
Ordering directing and regulating the affairs of my sd Seigniory 
or Propriety.” Each year on March 10, the new body called the 
General Court was to meet. Two persons from Philadelphia and 
four persons from each of the three counties in Pennsylvania were 
to be elected by the freeholders to this body. The qualifications 
regarding membership and suffrage which applied to the General 
Assembly of the government were to apply to the General Court, 
and many of the powers of the legislature were also granted to 
the General Court. In addition to the elected members, the Lieu- 
tenant and the Assistants were to sit on the General Court; the 
Lieutenant was to preside and to have a veto power. 


The Lieutenant and Assistants were to appoint judges, justices, 
magistrates, and officers to hold courts “ffor the probate of Wills 
and for granting of Administratons . . . within the precincts of 
the sd Province and Seigniory.” The General Court was to have 
the power to create courts of record and equity “with all other 
such Courts as may be requisite and necessary for the administra- 
ton of justice within the sd Seigniory.” 

Penn thus proposed to create within the seigniory a framework 
which was parallel to that in government. The Lieutenant Governor 
was to be his Lieutenant in land matters. The Commissioners and 
Assistants joined the Lieutenant in forming a Council similar to 
the Provincial Council. Elected representatives joined with the 
Lieutenant and the Assistants to form a General Court which 
resembled the General Assembly. Finally, a system of courts was 
established to hear cases regarding property matters. 

Such an arrangement seemed most desirable as Penn sailed for 
England, with royal seizure of the government a distinct possi- 
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bility. He wanted to provide adequate protection both for himself 
and the settlers against a royal governor who might be unfriendly 
to the Quakers. On the other hand, this additional machinery, in 
many respects duplicating the powers of the government he already 
controlled, would be very unwieldy and would create serious ques- 
tions of overlapping jurisdiction. Probably for this reason, when 
he did succeed in protecting his right to govern the province, he 
dropped the Charter of Property. 

This first printing of the text of the Charter of Property, which 
follows, consists of two parts—the rough draft of the first portion, 
found in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the two en- 
grossed sheets discovered by the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission. A gap, probably not very extensive, exists 
between these two sections. 

An effort has been made to reproduce the text as nearly as 
possible as it appeared in the original sources with editorial addi- 
tions held to a minimum. It was not feasible to reproduce inter- 
lined and crossed-out words or the tilde sign used to indicate a 
double “m” or the omission of “i”. Paragraphs have been inserted 
to make reading easier, and sic has been used where necessary. 
In some cases, missing letters and words have been supplied in 
brackets where the manuscript was torn or a key word in- 
advertently omitted. The many careless errors which appear in 
the rough draft, such as “forthiest” for “fortieth,” indicate the 
haste with which it was written. 





THE CHARTER OF PROPERTY” 


To all People To whom these presents shall come I William 
Penn Proprietary and Governr of the Province of Pensilvania 
&c Send Greeting 

Whereas the Late King Charles the Second by his Royall 
Charter or letters Pattent under the Great Seal of England bear- 
ing Date the fourth Day of March in the three and Thirtieth year 
of his Reign for the considerations therein menconed was gra- 
ciously pleased to give & grant and by the Said Charter did for 
him his heirs and Successors Give and Grant unto me by the 
Name of William Penn Esqre Son & heir of William Penn de- 
ceased and to my heirs & Assigns All that Tract or part of Land 


16 The title has been supplied as none existed on the rough draft. 
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in America with the Islands therein contained as the same is 
bounded on the East by Delaware River from twelve Miles distant 
Northwards of Newcastle Town unto the three & forthiest Degree 
of Northern Latitude if the sd River doth Extend so far North- 
ward but if the Said river Shall not extend so far Northward 
Then by the sd river as it doth extend and from the head of the 
sd River the Eastern bounds are to be determined by a Meridian 
Line to be drawn from the sd River into the sd three and fortieth 
degree The Said Land to Extend Westward ffive degrees in 
Longitude to be Computed from the sd Eastern bounds And the 
sd Lands to be bounded on the North by ye beginning of ye three 
& ffortieth degree of Northern Latitude And on the south by a 
Circle drawn at Twelve miles distance from NewCastle North- 
ward and Westward unto the beginning of the fourtieth degree 
of Northern Latitude and then by a strait line Westward to the 
Limits of Longitude above Menconed Together wth the free and 
undisturbed Use and continuance in and passage into and out of 
all and Singular the Ports Harbours Bays Waters Rivers Isles 
and Inlets belonging unto or leading to and from the Countrey 
or Islands aforsd And all the soile Lands ffields Woods under- 
woods mountains hills ffenns Isles Lakes Rivers Waters Rivulets 
Bays and Inletts Scituate and being within or belonging to the 
Limits or bounds aforesd Together wth the fisshings of all Sorts 
of fish Whales Sturgeons and all Royal and other fishes in the 
Seas Bays Inlets Waters or Rivers within the Premises and all 
the fish therein taken. And also all Mines Minerals and Quarries 
as well discovered as not discovered as not discovered [sic] of 
Gold Silver Gemms and pretious Stones & all other whatsoever 
Be it Stones Mettells or any other thing or Matter whatsoever 
found or to be found within the Countrey Isles or limits afore sd 

And the sd late King by the same Royal Charter for him & 
his heirs and Successors Did make create & constitute me the 
sd William Penn my heirs & Assigns the true & absolute Pro- 
prietarys of the Countrey aforesd and of all the premises Saving 
always to the King the ffaith and Allegeance of me my heirs & 
Assigns and of all other Proprietries Tenants and Inhabitants 
that are or Shall be within the Territories or Precincts aforesd 
And saving also to the King his heirs & Successors the Soverainty 
of the aforsd Countrey To have hold Possesse and Enjoy the 
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sd Tract of Land Countrey Isles Inletts and other the premises 
unto me the Sd William Penn my heirs and Assigns for ever 
To Be holden of the sd late King his heirs and Successors 
Kings of England as of their Castle of Windsor in the County of 
Berks in free and Common Sottage [sic] by feally [sic] only for 
all services and not in Capite or by Knights Service Paying 
therefore to the Sd King his heirs & Successors two Beaver Skins 
to be delivered at the sd Castle of Windsor on the first day of 
Jannuary in every Year And Also the fift Part of all Gold and 
Silver Bar which shall from time to time happen to be found 
Within ye Limits aforesd clear of all Charges And the sd late 
King by the same Charter did Errect the aforesd Countrey and 
Islands into a Province and Seigniorie and called it Pensilvania 
and from thence forth Willed it should be so called And further 
more the sd late King for him his heirs and Successors did there 
by give and grant unto me my heirs & Assigns Full and absolute 
power Licence and Authority that I and my heirs and Assigns 
from time to time here after for ever at our Will & Pleasure 
might Assign Allien grant demise Enfeoff so many and Such 
parts & parcels of the premises to him or them as Should be 
willing to purchase the Same as we should think fitt To have and 
to hold to them the sd Person or Persons willing to take a Pur- 
chase of their heirs & Assigns in ffee Simple or ffee Tail or for 
the term of Life Lives or Years to be holden of me my heirs 
or Assigns as of the sd Seigniory of Windsor by such Services 
customs or rents as Should Seem fitt to me my heirs or Assigns 
And not imediately of the King his heirs & Successors and to the 
same Person or persons & to all & every of them the sd late King 
by his Letters Patent aforesd did for him his heirs & successors 
give and grant Licence Authority & Power That Such Person or 
Persons may take the Premises or any parcel there of me my 
heirs or Assigns And the Same hold to them Selves their heirs 
And Assigns in what Estate of Inheritance soever in ffee Simple 
or in ffee Tail or other wise as to me my heirs & Assigns Should 
Seem expedient The Statute made in ye Reign of Edward the 
first called Quia Emtores Terrarum in any wise not with- 
standing As by the sd Letters more fully appears 

By virtue of which of which [sic] Letters patent I the sd Wil- 
liam Penn became lawfully Seized in my Demeasne as of fee & 
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Right of & in all & Singulr the Sd Tract of Land Province 
Seigniory and Countrey with the Islands Inletts and other the 
premises to me granted as aforesd. And being so there of Seized 
I have (through the good Providence of God and favour of the 
King [)] Settled a hopefull Colony here And by my Self & 
Commissioners or Agents Sold and granted Several Tracts or 
parcels of the Sd Lands Islands and Countrey to divers Persons 
some of whom have had’? & others do’® want Confirmation for 
their Said Lands. Therefore Know ye That I the sd William 
Penn To give an Ample Testimony of my Sincere and full inten- 
tions as far as in me lies to establish and confirm the sd persons 
and all other the Settlers and Inhabitants of this Province in their 
Just rights Liberties ffranchises and Estates As also for divers 
other good Causes & Considerations me there Unto moving Have 
Granted Ordained and Declared and by these presents Do for me 
my Heirs & Assigns grant Ordain and Declare That all and every 
Such Lands and Hereditaments which any person or persons Re- 
ligious Meetings or Congregacons Schoolls Towns Villages or 
Countys do Actually hold and enjoy or ought to have hold and 
enjoy within the sd Province as well by or under my grant gift 
or Estate duely made or Granted either by me or my Said Com- 
missioners and Agents pursuant to the sd persons right of pur- 
chase Demise or gift from me as Also by or under any old grant 
Patent or Warrant Obtained or had from Governours or Lawfull 
Commissioners under the Crown of England before the Date of 
the sd Letters Patent or by any other Legal or Equitable Grant 
right Title Entry possession or Estate whatsoever Shall be. by 
Such Person or Persons Meetings Schools Towns Villages and 
Countys respectively here After held & Enjoyed According to 
the purpose & intent Respective Right grant Patent purchase or 
Demise & for & in the Estate or Estates thereby granted or in- 
tended to be thereby granted or Settled 

And I do here by ratify and confirm as farr as in me lies All 
the Sales gifts Grants and Assurances that have been made or 
Granted to any Person or Persons by any Religious Meetings 
Congregacons Towns or Countys or by any Person or Persons in 


“Tn the original document, “want” was crossed out, and “had” was 
written above it. 

%In the original document, “have had” was crossed out, and “do” was 
written above the two words. 
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their Names Stead & behalfs or by their Order direction or Ap- 
pointmts of for [sic] concerning any Lands Tenemts or heredita- 
ments within this Province for and in any Estate whatsoever 
freely and clearly acquitted & discharged or otherwise well & 
sufficiently Saved harmless by me & my heirs from time to time 
of and from all Indian Claims and of & from all other gifts grants 
Sales Titles Charges and Incumbrances whatsoever heretofore had 
made done or Suffered or hereafter to be had made done or Suf- 
fered by me or by any other person or persons lawfully Claiming 
or to claim’® by from or under me Saving the Rents and Services 
reserved or made payable to me and my heirs or to the Lord 
or Lords of the ffee of the Sd premises And that no grant Patent 
or Conveyance of any Lands Tenemts Hereditaments so made as 
aforesd Shall be Judged or taken to be defective avoyded or 
prejudiced for or by reason of any want of form or for not being 
entred upon Record or for want of being Sealed with the great 
Seal or of being Sealed & delivered before Witnesses or for want 
of Livery and Seisin or Attornment or for want of Menconing the 
Consideracon Money But that the Same Shall stand & remain 
in force and be maintained adjudged declared & have Effect in 
such Manner as the same Should or ought According to the 
Laws and usages of this Province then & there practiced & allowed 

Provided always that nothing herein Contained Shall be 
deemed adjudged Construed or taken to Confirm any Lands 
taken up by virtue of the Sd old Grants and not duely Sealed Nor 
to create or confirm any Right or Interest to any person or per- 
sons whatsoever unto or for Any more or greater quantity of 
Lands Marsh Meadow or Cripple than what Shall appear by 
Grant Demise or Purchase from me or my Commissioners or 
Agents or from my Predecessors the former Governrs or Com- 
missionrs aforesd to be the sd Persons just due (over and Above 
the Acres by me Allowed in the Act of Property now past in 
general Assembly to be added to every hundred Acres of Lands 
for Roads and Barrens) 

Nor Shall these presents make good or valid any Warrant 
Grant Patent or Survey whatsoever that has been granted 
Executed or Made upon the Lands Marshes Meadows & Criples 


Tn the original document, “obtain” was crossed out, and “claim” was 
written above it. 
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or any part thereof wch before the Date or time of such Survey 
were actually layd out or Survey’d to any persons or persons in 
part or Pursuant to their Purchase of Lands in this Province Nor 
shall any thing herein contained extend or be construed to take 
off any Land by way of surplus or over Measure out of any Tract 
or Tracts layd out & Survey’d to any person or persons who had 
or have right by purchase from me to take up more Lands in the 
Sd Province than what they have actually taken up But that all 
such over Measure shall be Defalked [sic] out of their unsurvey’d 
Lands as farr as their Right Extends and what may prove more 
than their right Shall be disposed of as other overplus Land These 
presents or any Law Act Charter Patent Grant or Survey what- 
soever to the Contrary in any wise notwithstanding. 

And I do by these presents for me my heirs & Assigns further 
grant promise & Agree to and with all and every the ffree holders 
and Inhabitants of the Sd Province of Pensilvania That I my 
heirs & Assigns Proprietrys of the same province either by our 
selves or by sufficient Lieutenants Commissionrs or Agents who 
from time to time Shall be Lawfully & effectually Authorized and 
Impowered by me or them or Some of us Shall & will at all times 
hereafter upon the reasonable Request costs & charges in the Law 
of the Person or persons requesting the Same make do execute 
Acknowledge & suffer or Cause [one word illegible] to be & every 
such Patents and Grants as may be Necessary According to the 
Laws and Constitucons of this Province To Grant Assure and 
Confirm all Singular [sic] the Lands Tenemts & hereditaments 
in the Sd Province by me or My Comissioners or Agents herefore 
granted or disposed of or which by me my heirs or Assigns or 
by or by [sic] mine or their Commissioners or Agents Shall 
hereafter be sold or disposed to Any Person or Persons Bodies 
Politick or Corporal religious Meetings Congregacons Schools 
Towns Villages and Countys To Hold the sd Lands & prmises 
with their appurtenances to the grantees or persons interested 
therein for Such Estate or Estates term or terms of Life Lives 
or Years and for Such Uses and under such quitt®® rents Services 
& Acknowledgmts as the Same Lands & Premises were are or 
Shall be Sold granted or disposed of as aforesd All which Sd 


Tn the original document, this word was first written as “acquitt,” but 
the “ac” was crossed out. 
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Patents Deeds & grants made & Executed as aforesd being under 
the great Seal now used or hereafter to be used for that purpose 
and Entred upon Record in the Patent or Rolls Office shall be 
good & effectual in Law against me my heirs and Successors And 
shall give to the grantees their heirs Successors & Assigns an 
Absolute Title to the Lands & Premises thereby granted or in- 
tended to be granted be they more or less than Laid out for 

And I do hereby for me my heirs & Assigns give & grant full & 
Absolute Licence & Authority to & for all religious Meetings 
within this Province by such Persons as they shall respectively 
appoint from time to time to represent them afsed to and for all 
Countys Towns & Villages in the sd Province by the Justices with 
Consent of the grand Inquest of each respective County where 
there may be occasion and Service to Sell grant & Convey any 
Lands Tenements & Hereditaments belonging or to belong to 
the Sd Meetings or County Towns or Vilages respectively to 
Such Person or Persons as they shall think fitt To Hold to him 
or them as shall be willing to take or purchase the Same in fee 
Simple term of Life Lives or years to be held of me my heirs and 
assigns by the accustomed Rents and Services thereof 

And That all the purchasers and renters of Lands in this 
Province their Eirs [sic] & Assigns shall have & Enjoy all & 
every the Rivers Inletts Ponds Rivulets passages ways waters 
water courses Landings Strands Fisshings ffowlings Hawkings 
Huntings Woods Timber Meadows Swamps Marshes ffens Sunken 
Lands Savannas & Criples with all Quaries Minerals & all other 
Liberties privileges ffranchises Imunities & Appurtenances what 
Soever to their respective Lands belonging or in any wise ap- 
pertaining Although the same be not particular menconed or 
Specified in their respective Patents Deeds or Grants Three full 
clear fifth parts of all Royal Mines free from all deductions & 
reprisals for digging and refining the Same only Excepted & 
hereby reserved to me my heirs & Assigns out of the Same 

And I do here by further grant & Declare That if any Person 
or Persons Shall happen to dye without their general or Special 
Naming at the time of their Decease any Estate Title interest or 
Right of inheritance of in or to any Lands Tenemts or Hereditamts 
within the Sd Province Then and in that Case the Sd Lands 
Tenemts & Hereditamts of him her or them So dying Shall revert 
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or come back to the grantor Donor or other Person or persons 
respectively of whom the Same were imediately held and no 
Lands Tenemts or Hereditamts in this Province Shall Escheat or 
be entred upon by way of Escheat by me or my heirs or any 
other on our behalfs unless the Person or Persons so dying do at 
the time of his or their decease hold the same Lands & premises 
mediately or imediately from me or my heirs or from or under 
Such person or persons as Shall then be dead without heirs gen- 
eral or Special These presents or any other Charter patent grant 
Act or thing to the Contrary in any wise not withstanding 

And of my Special Bounty & ffavour to the Inhabitants of the 
Sd Province I do for me & my heirs further grant and Declare 
That all the Lands & Tenemts goods & Chattles of Such as Shall 
Commit ffelony by murdering themSelves or others or be Con- 
victed of any other ffelony which by Law may be adjudged to be 
forfeited to me or my Heirs as Lords of this Seigniory Shall go 
to the ffelon’S Relations as if no such ffelony were comitted or 
fforfeiture Accrued and that all things that Shall be the cause 
of any Man’s Death and Shall belong to me or my heirs as 
Deodands shall be & remain to Such as shall be the real Owner 
or Owners of the same at the time of Such Misfortune. 

And moreover I do by virtue of the Sd Letters patent for me 
my heirs and Assigns grant unto the Sd Inhabitants & to all other 
the Kings Subjects & Leige People the free undisturbed use & 
continuance in the Passage unto & out of all & singular the Ports 
Harbours Bays Waters Rivers Isles & Inletts belonging to or 
leading to & from the Countrey or Islands aforesd with free liberty 
to make & Establish fferries and Erect Bridges over any of the 
sd rivers for the Accomodacon of the Countrey Subject only only 
[sic] to Such moderate Tolls or Rates as are or Shall be by Law 
Sett upon passengers and goods or other things for ferriage and 
pontage and no other Tolls Rates or Imposts whatsoever Pro- 
vided always that no Bridges Shall be Erected over the Navigable 
parts of any Creek or Creeks nor Shall any fferries be Sett up 
or used for publick passage in Any part of this Province without 
Consent of the General Court herein after Menconed 

And Whereas the Sd King by his Letters patent aforesd did 
for him his heirs & Successors further give and grant unto me 
my heirs & Assigns free and Absolute power to divide the Sd 
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Countrey & Islands into Towns Hundreds & Countys & to Erect 
& Incorporate Towns into Burroughs & Burroughs into Cities 
and to make & Constitute ffairs and Markets therein with all other 
convenient Privileges & Imunities according to the Merit of the 
Inhabitants and the fitness of the Places and to doe all & every 
other thing & things touching the Premises wch to me my heirs 
& Assigns should Seem Meet requisite Albeit they be Such as of 
their own Nature might otherwise require a most Special Com- 
mandment & Warrant than in the Sd patent is expressed As by 
the Same letters Patent may also appear By virtue where of I 
have caused the Several Countys of Philadelphia Chester and 
Bucks to be already divided And have appointed Philadelphia to 
be the Shire Town of Philadelphia County and Chester to be 
Shire Town of Chester County and Buckingham lately called New 
Bristol to be the Shire Town of Bucks County, and in the Sd 
Towns there are Streets and Markett Places Sett out & modeled 
and ffairs & Marketts established which together wth the division 
of the Sd Countys I do hereby Ratifie and Confirm and Also do 
promise & grant that I & my Heirs by our[sel]ves** Lieutenants 
or Commissionrs a[fo]resd wth the Consent of the General Court 
herein after menconed Shall [& w]ill divide the residue of the sd 
Countrey into more Countys as Occasion Shall from time to time 
require [th]e same wch Countys so to be m[ad]e appointed & 
divided Shall be Endowed wth the like Privil[eges] and Jurisdic- 
tions and be rep[re]sented in Legislacon and be Supplied with 
Majistrates [sic] & Cou[rts] of Judicature with Officers & 
In[ci]dents suitable there unto as Amply as any other Coun|[tys| 
in this Province are or from time to time Shall or ought to be. 


|The rough draft from the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
ends here. The engrossed parchment sheets discovered in Harris- 
burg begin below. } 


Assent and approbaton of the ffreemen of the sd Countrey or the 
greater part of them or of their Deligates or Deputies whom for 
the Enacting of the sd Laws when and as often as need shall 
require the King willed That I and my heirs should Assemble in 


= The sheet was partly torn at the folds along the edge. The missing letters 
have been supplied in brackets in the next few lines. 
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such sort & fform as to me and them should seem best And the 
same Laws duly to Execute unto & upon all people within the 
said Countrey & Limits thereof 

And the sd Late King by his sd Charter did likewise give & 
grant unto me & my heirs and our Deputies & Lieutenants full 
power & authority to appoint & establish any Judges and Justices 
Magistrates & Officers whatsoever for what Causes soever for the 
Probate of Wills and for the granting of Administratons within 
the precincts aforesd And with what process soever and in Such 
form as to me or my heirs should seem most convenient And to 
do all & every other thing & things which unto the compleat 
Establishment of Justice Courts & Tribunals fforms of Judicature 
and manner of Proceedings do belong Although in those presents 
express menton be not made thereof And by Judges by us del- 
egated to Award process hold pleas & determine in all the said 
Courts and Tribunals all Actons Suits & Causes whatsoever as 
well Criminal as Civil personal real and mixt Which Laws so as 
aforesd to be published The sd Late King did enjoyn require & 
comand shall be most absolute and available in Law And that the 
Liege peple of him his Heirs and Successors do observe and 
keep the same inviolably in these parts so farr as they concern 
them under the pain therein Expressed or to be Expressed Pro- 
vided nevertheless That the sd Laws be consonant to reason and 
not repugnant or contrary but as near as conveniently may be 
Agreeable to the Laws Statutes and Rights of the Kingdom of 
England And Saving & reserving to the King his heirs & Suc- 
cessors the receiving hearing and determining of the Appeal and 
Appeals of all or any person or persons of or belonging to the 
Territories aforesd Or touching any Judgment to be there made 
or given 

And the sd King further declared his Will and pleasure That 
a Transcript or Duplicate of all Laws which should be so as 
aforesd made and published within the sd province should within 
ffive years after the making thereof be transmitted & delivered to 
the Kings Privy Council for the time being And if any of the 
sd Laws within the space of Six months after that they were so 
transmitted & delivered be declared by the King his heirs & 
Successors in his or their privy Council inconsistent with the 
Soveraignty or Lawfull Prerogative of the King his heirs or 
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Successors or contrary to the ffaith & Allegiance due to the Legal 
Government of that Realm from me & my heirs or the planters 
& Inhabitants of the sd province And that thereupon any of the 
sd Laws shall be adjudged & declared to be void by the King his 
heirs and Successors under his or their privy Seal That then & 
from thenceforth such Laws concerning which such Judgment & 
Declaraton be made shall become voyd otherwise the sd Laws so 
transmitted shall remain & stand in full force according to the 
true intent and meaning thereof As by the same Letters patents 
may also appear By virtue whereof divers Laws and Ordinances 
have been made Magistrates and Officers appointed And the Af- 
fairs of Government transacted from time to time 

Now That my care & concern for the good Rule & welfare of 
this Province may yet be further manifested And that the Pur- 
chasers & Adventurers with me in so great and comendable an 
undertaking As also the rest of the Inhabitants of the sd province 
may reap the benefit of the Kings Royal Charter aforesd and 
Enjoy the Rights priviledges Liberties and Imunities thereby 
granted I do by these presents for me my heirs and Assigns 
Ordain establish & declare That from henceforth forever All the 
powers authorities and Jurisdictons granted by the above recited 
patent to me my heirs & Assigns in & over this province or 
Seigniory of Pensilvania shall be executed by me my heirs or 
Assigns Proprietories of this province or by our Lieutenants or 
Comissioners to be by me or them from time to time appointed 
and Comissioned And by six Assistants to be advising to me my 
heirs and Assigns Lieutenants or Comissioners aforesd for the 
time being as is hereinafter directed & appointed Which said 
Assistants are to be Constituted Elected & chosen in such manner 
and form as is herein after expressed 

And for as much as the Affairs and Service of this Govern- 
ment require my speedy going for England and the time of my 
imbarking draws nigh Therefore I have Constituted appointed 
and Assigned my ffriend Andrew Hamilton to be my present Lieu- 
tenant Chief or High Steward in & over my sd Province and 
Seigniory and Impowered my ffriends Edward Shippen Griffith 
Owin Thomas Story and James Logan to be my Comissioners of 
Property to continue and act in their several Stations and places 
according to the purport and effect of their respective Comissions 
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from me And I do by these presents for me my heirs and Assigns 
Nominate Ordain and Constitute my ffriends John Guest Samuel 
Carpenter Phinehas Pemberton John Blunston Edward Pen- 
nington and Caleb Pusey The first and present Assistants of 
the sd Province to continue in their respective Offices or Trusts 
of Assistants untill the Tenth day of the month called March next 
and untill other Assistants shall be chosen and appointed in their 
stead in such manner as in these presents is Expressed And I 
do also Constitute & appoint James Logan to be my present 
Secretary of the said Province during my pleasure 

And I do hereby grant That my Lieutenant or any two of the 
sd Comissioners of Property for the time being shall have power 
in my absence at their discreton to Assemble and Call together 
the Assistants of the sd Province for the time being And that my 
sd Lieutenant or Steward and any two of the Comissioners with 
three of the sd Assistants at the least shall and may from time 
to time hold keep and be a Council for the Ordering directing and 
regulating the affairs of my sd Seigniory or Propriety Which 
Council shall take care That all the Laws and Ordinances which 
are or shall at any time be made within the sd province be duely 
and diligently executed And shall have all my power to erect and 
constitute Ports Settle and order the Situation of all Cities and 
Market Towns in every County Modeling therein all publick build- 
ings Streets and Market places As also to order settle and estab- 
lish all Landing places and the Kings Roads or High ways in this 
province With power also to my Lieutenant for the time being 
with the advice of any Three or more of the sd Assistants to grant 
Comissions for Judges Justices & all other Comission Officers in 
the name and Stile of me or my heirs and under my great Seal 
and Test of the sd Lieutenant in my absence 


And further I do by these presents for me my heirs and 
Assigns Ordain and Grant That there shall be Convened held & 
kept by me my heirs & Assigns or by our Lieutenant or by such 
person or persons as Shall represent us in manner hereinafter 
mentoned upon the Tenth day of the month called March every 
year for ever and at such other times as I and my heirs or Assigns 
or the sd Lieutenant or Steward for the time being shall think 
fitt and appoint A Generall Court with necessary Officers priv- 
iledges and Incidents thereunto Which sd generall Court shall con- 
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sist of the Proprietry or his Lieutenant and Assistants for the time 
being and of such ffree holders or Commonalty of the sd province 
as shall be from time to time elected by the Major part of the 
ffreeholders & other ffreemen of the respective Counties Cities 
or places within the sd Seigniory or Province who shall be present 
at such Electons Each of which Counties being hereby impowered 
to elect ffour persons And the City of Philadelphia two persons 
& no more to Serve for & represent them respectively in the sd 
general Court To which general Court I do for me my heirs and 
Assigns give and grant full power and authority from time to 
time to direct appoint & declare what number each Town City 
or place shall elect and depute to Serve for & represent them 
respectively in the great and generall Assembly of this province 
As also what number of members to add to the sd generall Court 
provided always that no person or persons in this province 
shall be admitted to elect or be elected to serve in the sd As- 
sembly or generall Court unless at the time of such electons 
they are free Dennizens here and are of Twenty one years of Age 
or upwards and have ffifty Acres of Land in the County where 
they elect Twelve Acres thereof improved or be worth ffifty 
pounds clear estate and have been resident in this Province for 
the space of two years next before such Electon and have not 
taken any reward for their Votes or given or promised any 
reward for being elected And that every person who shall be so 
Elected shall before he sitt or act in the sd general Court make 
repeat and Subscribe in the presence of the Proprietary or Lieu- 
tenant or Steward and any two of the sd Assistants for the time 
being the Declaraton & Profession of his Christian belief Ac- 
cording to the late Act of Parliament made in the ffirst year of 
the Reign of King William the third and the Late Queen Mary 
intituled An Act for exempting their Majestie’s protestant Sub- 
jects dissenting from the Church of England from the penalties 
of Certain Laws 

And I Do hereby for me my heirs and Assigns further grant 
& ordain That the sd persons so to be Chosen out of the sd 
Comonalty to Serve in the generall Court as aforsd Shall sitt and 
Act in the same method & manner as the House of Representa- 
tives in Generall Assembly use to do And also shall sitt upon 
their own Adjournments and Comittees and shall continue in 
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order to prepare propose & Assent to such Laws Statutes & 
ordinances as they shall judge needful for the Raising of money 
by reasonable and proportonal Assessments Rates and Taxes upon 
the Estates & persons of all & every the Inhabitants of the sd 
Province to be®* distributed & disposed of for the publick good 
and welfare thereof and for defraying the necessary Charges which 
shall arise in carrying on the publick affairs of the sd Seigniory 
As also for the Advancement of Trade and better executon of the 
Laws of this Province And for adapting such of the Laws of 
England to the Circumstances of this Countrey & people With 
power also to redress Aggrievances Impeach and Judge all such 
Officers & persons as they shall think fitt & proper to be there 
impeached & judged And upon conviction to remove or displace 
the Officers so impeached And to do and perform all other things 
necessary & proper to be done in the sd general Court until the 
Proprietary or Lieutenant or Steward and Assistants for the time 
being shall dismiss them Which generall Court notwithstanding 
such dismission shall be capable of Meeting again upon*** Sum- 
ons of the Proprietory or Lieutenant at anytime within that 
year The Majority of which generall Court in all Cases the 
Proprietry or Lieutenant or Steward being One shall make a 
Quorum Provided always that the sd Laws & Ordinances be 
consonant to reason and not repugnant or contrary but as near as 
may be agreeable to the Laws Statutes & rights of the Kingdom 
of England 

And I do further Ordain That all Electons of Assistants & 
Members of the sd generall Court As also for Representatives to 
Serve in the sd great & generall Assembly shall be made by the 
Ballott as hath been before this time used in this province And 
all questions in the sd general Court to be putt or proposed by 
such as shall from time to time preside therein shall be determined 
after the same manner In all which generall Courts the Proprietory 
or his heirs and in his or their absence Lieutenant or High 
Steward for the time being shall or may always preside And shall 
have a**” Negative voice in passing of all Laws and other Acts to be 
passed made or done in the sd generall Court 

“In the original document, “be” was interlined. 

24 Tn the engrossed sheet, “upon” was written at the end of one line 
and repeated at the beginning of the next. The first “upon” was then 


crossed out. : 
“> Interlined in the original document. 
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And I do further Grant That in case of the death or absence of 
the Proprietory and Lieutenant or Steward then the Assistants 
or any four of them shall have full power And I do hereby grant 
unto them full power & authority to execute all things which I 
or my heirs and our Lieutenant or Steward for the time being 
might or could do or exercise in the Executon of the powers 
hereby granted or intended to be granted 

And I do for me my heirs and Assigns further grant and 
ordain That all such of the sd proposed & prepared Bills as I 
or my heirs or Assigns Proprietorys aforesd or our Lieutenants 
or Stewards with the advice of the sd Assistants shall from time 
to time in the sd generall Court declare our Assent unto shall 
have the force & effect of Laws or Statutes within the sd province 
& Seigniory And shall be published accordingly under the Great 
Seal of the said Seigniory 

And I do hereby for me my heirs and Assigns grant ordain & 
establish That yearly once in every year for ever hereafter the 
sd number of Six Assistants three whereof shall be Chosen by 
the Proprietary and the other three by the** generall Court newly 
chosen That is To say One** of the inhabitants or proprietors 
of Land within the County or City of Philadelphia and One* of 
the inhabitants or proprietors of Land within the County of 
Bucks And One”® of the inhabitants or proprietors of Land within 
the County of Chester And that the sd Assistants or any of them 
shall or may at any time hereafter be removed or displaced from 
their respective places of Trust of Assistants by the majority of 
the Members of any general Court if they see occasion And if 
any of the sd Assistants shall happen to dye or be removed as 
aforesd before the general day of Electon That then the sd general 
Court at their first Sitting may proceed to a new Electon of one 
or more Assistants in the place of him or them so dying or re- 
moved And further That I and my heirs & Assigns our Lieutenant 
or Steward for the time being shall & will with the advice & 


* The words “Proprietary and the other three by the” were interlined in 
the original document. 

*In the original document, the words “at least” were crossed out follow- 
ing “One.” 

*In the original document, the words “at least” were crossed out follow- 
ing “One.” 

*Tn the original document, the words “at least” were crossed out follow- 
ing “One.” 
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consent of the sd Assistants or any three of them from time to 
time nominate and appoint any Judges and Justices Magistrates 
and Officers whatsoever for what causes soever ffor the probate of 
Wills and for granting of Administratons for or concerning any 
interest or Estate which any person or persons shall have within 
the precincts of the sd Province and Seigniory and with what 
power soever and in such form as shall be judged most convenient. 

And I do hereby for me my heirs & Assigns Grant establish 
and ordain That the sd general Court of this province and 
Seigniory for the time being Convened as aforesd shall for ever 
have full power and authority to erect and constitute Judicatories 
Tribunals Courts of Record and Equity with all such other Courts 
as may be requisite and necessary for the administraton of justice 
within the sd Seigniory pursuant to the powers to me granted by 
the said Letters patent To be held in the name of me my heirs 
& Assigns for the hearing trying & determining of all & all manner 
of Crimes Offences pleas processes plaints actons matters causes 
& things whatsoever as well criminal as civil personal real & 
mixt And for the Awarding of processes Original & Judicial 
thereupon in the name & Stile of me & my heirs and under the 
Seal of the proper Counties & Test of the first Judge or Justice 
in Comission provided always That no Judgment to be given in 
any of the sd Courts shall be so final but that party grieved may 
appeal to the King of England according to the reservaton made 
in that behalf by the Law of this province pursuant to the sd 
Letters Patent Provided also That nothing herein contained shall 
be deemed or taken to Impower any of the sd Courts or Tribunals 
to try or determin Treason Murder Manslaughter Rape Sodomy 
Buggery Burglary or Burning of Houses nor any other Crimes or 
Offences Which by the Laws of this province shall hereafter be 
made ffelonies of Death But in & concerning all those cases the 
sd Courts shall by all Lawfull ways & means make inquiry only 
and the persons charged or suspected to comitt to Prison or lett 
such to Baile as shall be bailable by Law And to bind over the 
prosecutors & witnesses cause Calenders to be made of the names 
of the prisoners in Goal or which are bailed after Commitment 
And to Return their Inquisitons or Recognizances to the Court 
or Courts of this province which now or hereafter shall have 
Conusance of those Capital Offences And further That the sd 
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generall Court shall also appoint & establish such Officer or Officers 
as they shall think fitt to grant & issue forth all Writts of Error 
Habeas Corpus and all other remedial Writts And that all other 
suitable provisions shall be made from time to time by the sd 
generall Court as may be necessary for the compleat establishment 
and Administraton of Justice within this Province That there 
may be no ffailure of justice in any respect having always a most 
tender regard to allow & maintain liberty of Conscience by me 
established in this Province & Territories and now again Con- 
firmed by these presents 

And ffor as much as the major part and principle [sic] ffree- 
holders & Inhabitants of this province are such who can not for 
conscience sake either take or administer an Oath upon any 
account whatsoever Therefore for the Ease of such and to the end 
that so considerable a part of the Kings Empire in these parts 
of America as this Colony now is and may be hereafter should 
[not]** be rendered unserviceable to the King & useless in gov- 
ernment because they can not swear at all I do hereby Grant & 
Ordain That solemn Affirmatons Attests & Declaratons shall be 
administered received & taken instead of Oaths by all Lieutenants 
Stewards Assistants & Members of the sd generall Court And 
also by ye Representatives who are to serve in the sd great and 
generall Assembly of this province and by all Judges Justices & 
other Officers & persons whatsoever who shall be concerned to 
Act exercise discharge or execute any Office duty or place or 
shall be called or required to give Evidence or pass upon any 
Inquest in any matter cause or thing whatsoever which shall or 
may come arise or happen within the Examinaton or Conusance 
of any of the Judicatories or Jurisdictons hereby granted or in- 
tended to be granted Which sd solemn Affirmatons Attests and 
Declaratons so to be administred taken or given in the manner 
& Form which the Laws of this province at present prescribe or 
which hereafter shall be prescribed and Settled by the said generall 
Court shall be adjudged and are hereby adjudged & declared to 
be of the same force & effect to all intents & purposes what- 
soever as Oaths administred & taken according to the Laws of 
England in such Cases 

And I Do hereby Ordain That the said Lieutenant or High 


* This word has been supplied by the editor. 
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Steward and Assistants for the time being And all other Officers 
to be appointed or chosen as aforesd shall before they undertake 
the Executon of their Offices and places respectively take their 
several & respective Attestatons for the due & faithfull perform- 
ance of their duties in their several & respective Offices and 
places And shall make and Subscribe the Declaratons and profes- 
sion of their Christian belief according to the above mentoned 
Act of Parliament made in the ffifth [sic] year of the Reign of 
King William & the late Queen Mary before such person or 
persons as are herein after appointed That is to say the Lieu- 
tenant or Steward of this province for the time being shall take 
the sd Attestaton and make & subscribe the sd Declaratons & pro- 
fession before me And after the sd Lieutenant or Steward shall 
be attested & shall have Subscribed the sd Declaraton That 
then the sd persons hereby nominated & appointed the present 
Assistants shall take the sd Attestatons and make & Subscribe the 
sd Declaraton before the sd Lieutenant or Steward And that every 
such person or persons as shall at any of the Annual Electons or 
otherwise upon death or removal be appointed to be new Assist- 
ants And all other Officers hereafter chosen from time to time shall 
take the Attestatons to their respective Offices & places belonging 
and shall make & subscribe the Declaraton mentoned in the sd 
Act of parliament before the proprietory for the time being or his 
Lieutenant or High Steward Or any two or more of the sd Assist- 
ants Or such other person or persons as shall be appointed 
thereunto by the proprietary for the time being To whom I do 
by these presents give full power & authority from time to time 
to give & administer the same respectively without any Comission 
or further Warrant to be had in that behalf from me my heirs 
or Assigns proprietories of this province 

And I Do moreover for me my heirs & Assigns further Ordain 
& Establish That all & every person & persons who shall be here- 
after elected to Serve in the sd great and generall Assembly or 
in any other Assembly or Assemblies of the ffreemen of this 
province or their Representatives in order to make or enact Laws 
Statutes or Ordinances in & for this Government who shall con- 
scientiously scruple to take an Oath But will make & subscribe 
the Declaratons & Profession of their Christian belief according 
to the sd Act of Parliament Intituled An Act for Exempting 
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their Majestie’s Protestant Subjects dissenting from the Church 
of England from the penalties of certain Laws shall be adjudged 
and are hereby Declared to be qualified to Act in Legislaton or 
otherwise as if they had taken the Oaths in such cases required 
And that none shall be rejected or denyed to act in Legislaton or 
to be representatives in any of the sd great & generall Assemblys 
of this Province Or to be Members of any generall Court or to 
Serve in any Judicial or Ministerial Office or place or to pass 
upon any Inquest in matters or causes determinable in any of the 
Courts appointed or intended to be Erected and Established by 
vertue of these presents who shall make or offer to make & 
Subscribe the sd Declaratons 

In witness whereof I have hereunto Sett my hand and caused 
my great Seal to be affixed Dated at Philadelphia the Eight and 
Twentieth day of October Anno Domi 1701 And in the thirteenth 
of the reign of William the Third over England &c and the one 
& twentieth year of my Government. 

These words [Proprietary and the other three by the]** be- 
tween the seven and ffortieth and eight and ffortieth Lines of the 
Second Skin or sheet of this present Charter being Interlined 
before Signing thereoi— Also the word [actually] between the 
twenty first and twenty second Lines and these words [to Con- 
firm any Lands taken up by vertue of the Said Old Grants and 
not duely sealed Nor] between the thirtieth and thirty first Lines 
And the Words [mediately or] between the ffiftieth and one & 
fiftieth Lines all in the first sheet or skin of this Charter were all 
Interlined before Signing thereof as aforesd— 


* This and the succeeding brackets appear in the original text. 
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THE SCHWENKFELDERS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By Setina G, SCHULTz* 


fg eee the Schwenkfelders have existed as a distinct 
religious group for more than four centuries, first in Europe, 
then in Pennsylvania, they are not widely known. In the European 
period of their life they were driven into obscurity by misrepre- 
sentation, intolerance, and persecution. In the American period of 
privation and impoverishment they shunned publicity for at least 
the first one hundred and fifty years. 


There are also other factors which have contributed to their 
obscurity. The two hundred and eight Schwenkfelders who mi- 
grated to Pennsylvania from 1731 to 1737 constituted the only 
migration of this unorganized religious group to the New World. 
No others ever came to augment and invigorate this initial band. 
Today the Schwenkfelders are found only in the southeastern part 
of Pennsylvania where they originally settled. They never en- 
gaged in proselyting, in making “membership drives,” or in any 
propaganda for their beliefs and teachings. They regarded such 
practices as infringements on Christian liberty. Not all of their 
descendants could, or wished to, remain within the confines of 
the early settlement. Many moved to other parts and affiliated 
with other religious groups. Today the Schwenkfelders number 
approximately twenty-five hundred. 

This migration was but an infinitesimal part of the flood of 
immigrants which came to Penn’s Woods at his announcement of 
an experiment in religious freedom. On the other hand, it was a 
powerful protest against any and every attempt by man and his 
institutions to rule over the mind and conscience. It was part of 
man’s agelong struggle for freedom of life and thought. Through- 
out history peoples have surged back and forth over the earth 


*Mrs. Schultz is a sixth generation descendant of the Schwenkfelder im- 
migrants on the St. Andrew. She is Associate and Managing Editor of the 
Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, 17 vols.; co-editor of Schwenckfeldiana, I 
and II; and biographer of Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig. 
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in quest of security from the terrors of war, from insatiable ex- 
ploiters and religious tyrannies. 

Two main types of immigrants came to the New World to 
obtain religious freedom and the other freedoms dependent upon 
it. These represented two types of Protestantism which had 
emerged from the Church Reformation of the sixteenth century, 
one the conservative, the other the liberal. The conservative wing 
did not make a complete break with the church of the middle ages. 
It established rule by divine right, supported the alliance between 
church and state, formulated dogmas and creeds purporting to be 
orthodox, and demanded their acceptance on pain of banishment 
or death. This wing pressed itself into a dominant position by the 
aid of political and military power. All nonconformists were out- 
lawed, especially the Anabaptists, Mennonites, Quakers, Brethren, 
Moravians, and Schwenkfelders. These groups stressed the in- 
wardness of religion, the separation of church and state, and 
denied the right of civil authority to interfere in matters of re- 
ligion. The achievement of religious freedom guaranteed by the 
constitution of the United States was largely the fruit of liberal 
Protestantism. The story of the Schwenkfelder sector of this wing 
alone is an epic. 

The Schwenkfelder religious movement originated in the ideas 
and principles of Caspar Schwenkfeld von Ossig in Silesia, Ger- 
many (1489-1561), a reformer, scholar, preacher, and writer.’ 
Rufus Jones has written of him: “Among all the reformers of the 
sixteenth century who worked at the immense task of recovering, 
purifying and restating the Christian faith, no one was nobler 
in life and personality, and no one was more uncompromisingly 
dedicated to the mission of bringing into the life of the people a 
type of Christianity winnowed clean from the husks of superstition 
and tradition, and grounded in ethical and spiritual reality than 
was Schwenkfeld, the Silesian noble. No one, to a greater degree 
than he succeeded in going behind, not only scholastic formula- 
tions, but even behind Pauline interpretations of Christ, to 
Christ Himself.” 


*Selina G. Schultz, Caspar Schwenckfeld von Ossig. A Biography (Phila- 
delphia, 1946). The name was originally spelled with a “ck.” More recent 
usage is Schwenkfeld, with a “k.” 

* Rufus Jones, Spiritual Reformers of the Sixteenth Century (London, 
1914), p. 64. 
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After attending the universities of Cologne and of Frankfort 
on the Oder in his youth, Schwenkfeld served as an adviser at 
the courts of the dukes of Silesia. While at the court of Brieg 
in June, 1518, he heard the first news of Luther’s innovation. At 
once he began to take an interest in religious affairs, to study the 
Scriptures and the writings of the early fathers of the Christian 
church. The wretched conditions of the masses were apparent 
everywhere. Believing that any change, to be lasting and whole- 
some, must come from within the human heart, he advocated 
patient instruction of the people. He became a self-appointed lay 
preacher and the author of the Silesian Reformation. He followed 
Luther closely at first. But in Luther’s reactionary course, turning 
from spiritual to institutional Christianity after the Peasants’ 
Revolt in 1525, Schwenkfeld no longer followed. He believed that 
Luther’s previous course had been correct, and continued to 
champion the spirituality of religion; the spiritual interpretation 
of Scripture; individuality and freedom of conscience, thought, 
and speech; and the separation of church and state. Yet he always 
acknowledged his indebtedness to Luther, and read and quoted 
his books. 

Impelled by the diversity of interpretations of the Lord’s Supper, 
Schwenkfeld early engaged in a study of the words of its institu- 
tion by Christ. He maintained that at the Last Supper Christ 
spoke a parable to His disciples about bread and wine, that He 
was speaking of a spiritual sustenance. “The bread and wine are 
physical elements and remain such regardless of the words 
spoken over them; Christ did not say: ‘Here is forgiveness of 
sin,’ but ‘This do in remembrance of me.’ . . . The Supper does 
not make Christians; it was instituted for those who already are 
Christian. In Christianity the course of procedure is from within 
outward. We become righteous not through external things, the 
ministry, the sacraments, but solely through Christ. However, 
God uses His servants, the ministers, the scriptures for the in- 
struction of the external man.” Soon he was accused of rejecting 
the Scriptures, the office of the ministry, and the observance of 
the Supper. These charges followed him through life. No amount 
of explanation and denial ever sufficed to silence the accusations. 

As a genuine reformer in his homeland, Schwenkfeld had 
advocated the establishment of a university to supply the need 
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for better educated clergymen and teachers. He also advocated 
the institution of catechetical instruction for young and old, the 
conduct of conventicles for spiritual nurture, the suspension of 
the observance of the Lord’s Supper until the laity had received 
proper instruction in its correct understanding, and the relief of 
poor peasants from economic and religious oppression. His 
integrity, his sincerity, his courteous manner and kindly tolerant 
spirit won him friends and audience wherever he went on his 
evangelistic work. Groups of interested hearers gathered in con- 
venticles to seek his help, to discuss his religious ideas and to 
engage in worship. The preachers of the established churches 
found this response detrimental to church attendance and to their 
own prestige. Hence they hurried to municipal halls to persuade 
officials to enact decrees against him and to forbid anyone to 
shelter him or any other nonconformist. 

Schwenkfeld expressed his opinion of Christian liberty in these 
words: 


God does not give everything to one alone, at one time, 
or in one place, but gradually, as it is profitable, whole- 
some, and intelligible to man. Let no one permit his 
mind to be bound by creeds and dogmas that he may 
not accept something better. The mind and conscience 
must be free and unfettered by human creeds and hu- 
man authority. The spirit does not allow itself to be 
bound, forced or fettered to articles of belief any more 
than does the wind permit itself to be confined. Con- 
straint of conscience makes hypocrites not Christians. 
Government was ordained to maintain an orderly society ; 
it has no right either to influence or to interfere with 
religious convictions, or to dictate what men shall believe, 
or to coerce anyone in matters of faith, or to exercise any 
kind of tyranny therein. 


His evangelistic work was widespread and the fruits of his 
labors were substantial notwithstanding the vehement opposi- 
tion. He was acquainted and in sympathetic touch with all ranks 
of humanity. He understood their spiritual hunger and endeavored 
to bring sustenance. He hoped and worked also to bring all the 
dissident parties to see that they had strayed from Christ the Way. 
The spiritual way was the Middle Way between all ways, as he 
described it. Consequently, his movement came to be called “the 
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Reformation by the Middle Way.” He was not primarily a theo- 
logian; his interest was purely religious. Throughout the col- 
loquies, disputations, and controversies with his adversaries, there 
appears on his part no spirit of bitterness, resentment, garrulous 
argumentation, but one of intelligent, calm and forceful reasoning, 
and above all a spirit of reconciliation toward his opponents. As 
time went on he resorted more and more to teaching and preach- 
ing to small groups in secret; to the writing of many books, let- 
ters, discourses; to individual evangelistic work from the “pulpit 
of his pen.” Melanchthon called him the “hundred-handed 
Schwenkfeld.” “Schwenkfeld was one of the greatest soul-winning 
strategists between St. Francis of Assisi and John Wesley. .. . 
Religion is the one all-pervading issue in the life and literary pro- 
duction of Caspar Schwenkfeld—religion, not theology.’”* 

Schwenkfeld never sought a following. He formulated no creed, 
and founded no church based on his beliefs and teachings. In his 
opinion spiritual life and experience were of far greater impor- 
tance than creeds or theologies or any church organization bear- 
ing his name. He was branded as a visionary, a fanatic, by many 
of his contemporaries. Relentless persecution drove him eventually 
into continual hiding. In his last days, broken in health and 
haunted by the constant fear of martyrdom, he was secretly 
sheltered by a family who had befriended him for years in the 
city of Ulm. Here his life ended on December 10, 1561. 

The dissemination of his works in manuscript and in printed 
form continued after his death through the loyalty of his co- 
believers, and his ideas spread through Europe. His works were 
carried into Italy, Spain, France, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, 
Austria, Hungary, eastward to Riga, Russia, westward into the 
British Isles, and finally to the New World. His books are extant 
in all the large and some of the small libraries of Europe in 
astounding numbers. Fifteen volumes of the seventeen-volume edi- 
tion of his works collected from libraries in Europe and from 
co-believers in America have been published by the Schwenk- 
felders in Pennsylvania as the Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum, 1907- 
39. His known literary productions number 1,250 pieces. One 
hundred and eighty of these are books. The remainder are letters, 
treatises, discourses, and annotations. 


* Joachim Wach, in the Journal of Religion, Vol. XXVI, No. 1. 
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The dramatic story of Schwenkfeld’s co-believers in Lower 
Silesia begins about the middle of the sixteenth century.‘ Silesia 
was then under the crown of Austria, as it had previously been 
under that of Bohemia. There were large Schwenkfeldian com- 
munities in many of the Silesian cities and in the country dis- 
tricts and villages stretching southward to the Bohemian border 
and beyond it. Although Schwenkfeld was absent from his home- 
land from 1529 to the end of his life in 1561, the influence of his 
religious principles continued in wide areas until the confines 
of the Augsburg Confession were prescribed for all Protestants 
by the Peace of Augsburg, 1555. All who refused to conform 
thereto were outlawed. Pressure was brought upon the overlords 
of the villages to suppress the movement in their domains. Records 
are unanimous in stating that the unrest and persecutions suffered 
during the period 1554-1700, at the hands of the overlords, were 
instigated by the clergy of the established churches. 

About the year 1580 many in Silesia were cast into prisons 
and dungeons far from their homes. Some were kept in prison 
eight to ten years—men and women, young men and young 
women. Others were left to die there. In 1590 the surviving women 
were released; twenty-eight of the men were taken to Vienna, 
forced to work in the trenches, and finally chained to the galleys 
to serve in the war against the Turks. All but three perished. 
Meanwhile the persecution of those who remained at home con- 
tinued. Numerous letters and accounts which were written, copied 
and preserved give ample evidence of the violence and the crimes 
perpetrated against a quiet, law-abiding, industrious, but non- 
conforming Christian people by those who claimed to be orthodox 
Christians. The writer of some of the letters—himself a prisoner 
for many years and eventually dying in prison—said: “One would 
crawl away from such a Christianity if one could not run.” 

During the period of the Thirty Years’ War, 1618-48, the 
Schwenkfelders had intermittent peace, the persecutors being 
otherwise occupied. More than once, it is said, they were offered 
permanent peace if they would consent to attend services at the 


“Christopher Schultz, Erladuterung fiir Herrn Caspar Schwenckfeld .. . 
(1771)—A Vindication of Caspar Schwenckfeld, by E. S. Gerhard (Allen- 
town, 1942); Selina G. Schultz, op. cit., pp. 163-170; Oswald Kadelbach, 
Ausfiihrliche Geschichte Kaspar Schwenckfelds und der Schwenckfelder in 
Schlesien, der Ober-Lausitz und Amerika . . . von 1524-1860 (Lauban, 1860). 
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established church just once a year. They spurned the offer. To 
agree to such an arrangement, they believed, would be an ignoble 
surrender and betrayal of the principles of freedom of soul and 
conscience which they cherished. As guardians of religious truths, 
precious to them, they felt obligated to stand true to their convic- 
tions. However, any lull in persecution usually induced some of 
them to be less steadfast, particularly the young people. Some dis- 
liked to be made objects of contempt. Others desired to enter into 
marriage with members of the established church. And thus their 
number gradually decreased. 

Toward the close of the seventeenth century, fewer than one 
thousand Schwenkfelders remained in the villages of Lower 
Silesia. They continued to hold their religious meetings in their 
houses, refusing to attend the churches with whose teachings and 
practices they could not agree and from whose pulpits they were 
derided and condemned. They were thrifty farmers and were also 
engaged in raising flax, weaving linen cloth, and carrying on a 
lucrative linen trade with the cities. This fact aroused the imagina- 
tion of an ambitious young preacher, Johann Samuel Neander of 
Harpersdorf, who made complaint to the authorities about these 
unchurched people through whose non-attendance at his services 
the church was losing much revenue.® 

In 1718 an unexpected persecutor appeared. The preacher and 
the overlord of the village of Harpersdorf, Silesia, represented to 
the government that, if supported in their efforts, they could 
readily force the Schwenkfelders into the local Protestant church. 
This was reported to the imperial government in Vienna, which 
was Catholic. The court in Vienna concluded that if the Schwenk- 
felders could be so easily won, it would win them for the Catholic 
faith. In December, 1719, by order of the Emperor Charles VI, 
two Jesuits appeared in Harpersdorf as missionaries. The first 
year was spent by them chiefly in taking a minute census of these 
people and their assets, in expounding their own doctrine, and in 
questioning the Schwenkfelders regarding theirs. However, threats 
were not lacking that more strenuous measures would be taken 
soon. 

The duress became more severe year by year. Finally no 
Schwenkfelders were permitted burial in the church cemetery, but 


* Christopher Schultz, op. cit. 
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were consigned to what was known as the “Driftway,” an enclosed 
plot of land just outside the village where the cattle were as- 
sembled every morning prior to being taken out to pasture in the 
adjoining fields by a cowherd. The burials were conducted as 
ignominiously as were those of animals or of criminals in the same 
place. No relatives or friends were permitted to accompany their 
dead. In a period of twenty years about two hundred were thus 
interred. 

Meanwhile representatives to the court of the emperor in Vienna 
submitted some seventeen petitions for tolerance. The last petition 
beseeching the emperor for a gracious verdict was dated July 28, 
1725. The verdict was not long in coming. An edict dated at 
Vienna July 30, 1725, was published in Silesia in September of 
that year, containing the following decrees: that the Jesuit mission 
was to exert every possible effort; the children were to be 
catechised; neither old nor young were to absent themselves 
from the worship service of the mission under threat of severest 
punishment; all orphan children under age were to be cared for 
by Catholic guardians; and the Schwenkfelder deputies were not 
to submit any more petitions, Fines were to be doubled. Parents 
were threatened with being chained to wheelbarrows and forced to 
labor in some fortress, and their children were to be taken from 
them. 

The climax had now been reached, the final test of their faith 
and endurance. Their cup was full and indeed overflowing when 
the threat came to take their children from them. Their last and 
only hope now lay in flight. This also had been forbidden. How 
and whither could they flee? They made oral and written in- 
quiries in various German provinces. Sometimes religious tolerance 
and accommodations for continuance of their linen production were 
offered, but they feared that tolerance in any of these places would 
not be permanent. They also made inquiry in Holland, but there 
was no solution there. Pennsylvania was considered, but they 
could not flee to that distant country directly from their homes; 
that undertaking would require much preparation. Through 
acquaintances an appeal was made to the council of the city of 
Goerlitz in Saxony, and also to Count Zinzendorf in that province. 
Both of these readily promised a haven. Later it was learned that 
Goerlitz considered it would prove commercially beneficial to have 
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the Schwenkfelders settle in that city. The Count’s domains of 
course would also be none the poorer. Saxony seemed to them to 
be the best immediate solution of their plight, for they must 
gather somewhere before they could undertake the journey to 
Pennsylvania which they had in mind as the ultimate goal. 

The flight from their Silesian homes was planned and carried 
out with the utmost secrecy, in small groups, and at intervals. 
The first families fled at night, January 29, 1726. Others followed 
in February. Week by week the nightly drama was repeated by 
family groups until by May 5, 1726, one hundred and seventy had 
fled. The distance to Saxony, to be covered entirely on foot in 
those days, was about fifty miles. It was winter; there were many 
little children and aged people who could not travel with speed. 
The majority of parents were between thirty-five and forty years 
of age. What of their earthly possessions could they take with 
them on the trek? They took their clothing and their books and 
as much as they could carry on their backs or on wheelbarrows. 
The books they brought are still preserved in Pennsylvania. Before 
leaving their homes, they once more filled the troughs and racks 
of their cattle with food in order that they might not suffer hunger 
before someone discovered that the owners had departed. It so 
happened that the lowing of the cattle gave the first sign of the 
flight of the owners. 

According to the records, five hundred and nineteen individuals 
fled, in violation of the order not to flee. There was at first only 
silence and consternation, for their persecutors knew that the 
imperial government would look with much displeasure (as it 
did) upon this outcome of measures which had been carried too 
far. Several hundred Schwenkfelders remained behind and con- 
tinued to exist as outlaws under renewed persecution until in 1740 
they obtained tolerance under Frederick the Great. The last 
Schwenkfelder in Silesia died in 1826. 

It had been the hope and expectation of those who fled into 
Saxony that from the sale of their properties in Silesia they would 
realize enough to pay their passage to Pennsylvania. In this they 
were cruelly disappointed. Furthermore, the hazards of the ocean 
and the dangers from pirates were reported to be great. As a re- 
sult, they settled down temporarily in Saxony. Some plied their 
linen-weaving and other trades, and eventually acquired small 
properties. From generous and sympathetic Mennonite merchants 
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in Holland, financial aid for the poor among these refugees was 
secured by influential men in the city of Goerlitz. 

With the Moravians, as well as other religious groups who 
sought tolerance, they came under the protection of Count Zinzen- 
dorf. He now conceived the idea of welding all the refugees into 
one Pietistic-Lutheran Church under his jurisdiction. But the 
Moravians were not so minded, nor were the Schwenkfelders, who 
continued to hold meetings at first in their houses and later in a 
modest building erected for that purpose. Seven years passed in 
quietness and peace, at least outwardly. They, however, sensed 
the undercurrent of duress coming now and then from the Count’s 
determination to form a great united church in his domain. But 
he, too, was beginning to face uncertainty. Early in 1732 pressure 
came from the Austrian government upon the Saxon government 
at Dresden for the return of its citizens. The Count was advised 
by letter not to withdraw any more people from the Austrian 
empire, and that it was doubtful whether the Schwenkfelders 
could still be maintained. On July 17 of that year, he was re- 
quested to give information about them. 

The persecutors of the Schwenkfelders now again caught up 
with them. On April 4, 1733, the Count was advised by an official 
of the Saxon government that they could no longer be protected. 
The Saxon government, however, would grant them one year to 
prepare for departure. Meanwhile, in 1730 and 1731, three sons 
of one of several Schultz families had ventured forth from Saxony 
to Holland to engage in the saffron trade. One went to the Dutch 
East Indies, one remained in Holland, and the third went to 
Pennsylvania. In 1733 the remaining members of the family also 
migrated to Pennsylvania. Accounts of their safe arrival and entire 
satisfaction came back to the group in Saxony. Pennsylvania now 
seemed to be their definite goal. Count Zinzendorf and the 
Moravians became interested in a colony in Georgia, and the 
Schwenkfelders were willing to consider Georgia as a possibility, 
but their conditions were not met and the project fell through.’ 

Having secured permission from the English government to 
settle in Pennsylvania, the Schwenkfelders started on their 
journey. On April 20, 1734, the first family left Saxony on the 

® Schwenckfeldiana, Nos. 1 and 2 (published by the Board of Publication 


of The Schwenckfelder Church, Norristown, Pa.). 
* Ibid. 
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trek to the Elbe River, fifty or more miles westward. They had 
been advised not to travel in one body for fear of attracting atten- 
tion. Emigration was looked upon with disfavor. Moreover, their 
former persecutors in Silesia might intercept them. Other family 
groups followed daily, at intervals, for eight days until forty 
families numbering 180 individuals had arrived at Pirna on the 
Elbe, above Dresden. When all had assembled there, they em- 
barked on the same day on boats for Hamburg-Altona where 
Mennonite merchants, the Van der Smissen family, to whom the 
Schwenkfelders had been commended by their erstwhile Holland 
benefactors, provided food and lodging gratis for eleven days, 
engaged three sailing vessels, and paid for their passage to Hol- 
land. On the North Sea a violent storm separated the vessels. 
Each feared the others lost, but all arrived safely. In Haarlem 
another merchant family, van Buissant, entertained them for 
fifteen days, engaged an English sailing vessel (the St. Andrew, 
John Stedman, Captain) to convey them across the Atlantic. They 
also lavished upon them provisions for the voyage, gave them 
money for the poor when they reached Pennsylvania, and paid 
the passage thither for the whole group, in spite of the Schwenk- 
felders’ grateful protest. 

On June 28, 1734, they sailed from Rotterdam. Palatines swelled 
the number of passengers on board to three hundred. A diary of 
the entire journey, written by Christopher Schultz, an orphan 
sixteen years of age, relates that at one point the vessel lay still 
for a long while in a great calm. At another time a violent storm 
dashed the waves over the side of the ship, drenching their 
bedding and baggage. Their books, still preserved, show the water 
stains. Death took nine of their number: six little children, a 
young man of twenty years, a young mother, and an aged grand- 
mother. The bodies were weighted and committed to the sea.§ 

The St. Andrew docked at Philadelphia, September 22 (New 
Style), 1734. The captain’s list of passengers is preserved in the 
Schwenkfelder Library, Pennsburg, Pennsylvania. On the 23rd 
ail males sixteen years of age and over were required to promise 
allegiance to the King of Great Britain and to the Proprietor of 
the Province. This document with signatures appended is also 
preserved. On the following day, September 24, George Weiss, 


8 Schwenckfeldiana, II, No. 5, pp. 46-52. 
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Specimens of Volumes of Manuscripts written and bound by the Schwenkfelders ; 
postils, hymns, letters by Schwenkfelders in prison for religious beliefs; correspond- 


ence, sermons, and copies of rare printed books. 
Courtesy of the Schwenkfelder Library 


their spiritual leader, conducted an all-day Thanksgiving Service.° 
This day of Remembrance and Thanksgiving has been observed 
by the Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania annually to the present 
time, at first in their log-cabin homes and barns, or under the 
open sky, if weather permitted; later in their school and meeting 
houses; and latterly in their modern church edifices. This day 
has never been vulgarized by feasting. It is observed as a day of 
worship, thanksgiving, remembrance, spiritual edification, and 
new vision. 

The vast and intriguing panorama of the New World now lay 
stretched out before them. Like panting deer who have escaped 
the hunter’s missiles, the little company separated and scattered 
into Penn’s Woods. Unable to acquire a large tract of land whereon 
all of them could settle in close proximity to each other, the indi- 
vidual families settled in different localities, wherever smaller 
tracts were available, within a radius of about fifty miles north- 
westward of Philadelphia in what are now the counties of Mont- 
gomery, Bucks, Berks, and Lehigh; at Germantown, Chestnut 


® Schwenckfeldiana, I, No. 2. 
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Hill, Towamencin, Skippack, Frederick, Goshenhoppen, Milford, 
Macungie, and Oley. In 1767, David Schultz, a surveyor, drafted 
two maps showing the location of the different families. These he 
sent to the friends and relatives who had remained in Silesia. The 
same maps were found in the parish house in old Harpersdorf 
and brought back in 1919 to the Schwenkfelder Library in Penns- 
burg, built on land originally owned by the surveyor. 

The immigrant Schwenkfelders endured all the hardships and 
ptivations common to pioneer life. Land had to be cleared by 
primitive tools. Seeds were picked up by wild birds, and growing 
grain eaten by the deer. The Indians, however, in the forests in 
their immediate area were not unfriendly and the settlers did not 
fear to have the doors of their log cabins without locks, permitting 
the Indians to enter at will on cold nights to sleep on the cabin 
floor in front of glowing embers in the fireplace. At sunrise they 
silently departed, one by one, as they awakened. 

Eight years of their pioneer life had passed when in 1742 Fred- 
erick the Great of Prussia, who had snatched Silesia away from 
Austria and established religious tolerance, sent the Schwenkfelders 
an invitation to return to their fatherland and repossess their 
properties. But no one had any inclination to return to the scene 
of former tribulations. A little later, from their position of security 
in the woods of Pennsylvania, they met the last threat from the 
Old World. It came from Count Zinzendorf, their erstwhile host 
in Saxony. He had sent three commissioners to follow the 
Schwenkfelders on their journey to Holland and to accompany 
them to the New World as spies to ascertain their destiny. Subse- 
quently he sent a special agent to endeavor to convert them, and 
a few years thereafter he himself followed, and again tried to corral 
them into his fold. But his aims were frustrated by Schwenkfelder 
composure and steadfastness supported by Pennsylvania justice.’® 

Before leaving Saxony it had been recommended by their leader, 
George Weiss, and decided, that they pursue agriculture as the 
most suitable means of livelihood in the New World. Recovering 
from their exhaustion, they contributed loyally and substantially to 
the democratic life of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, though 
they received no recognition as a group. In none of the ship lists 
or other public documents of that early period are they called 


1 Schwenckfeldiana, I, Nos. 2 and 4. 
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“Schwenkfelders,” but ‘‘Palatines,” “Quakers,” or, as in the pub- 
lication of the Huguenot Society of London, “foreign Protestants.” 

As a religious group they were opposed to war and oaths, and 
stood by their convictions. They cooperated with the Quakers in 
forming “The Friendly Association for Preserving Peace with 
the Indians by Pacific Measures.” They subscribed funds for that 
purpose and responded to Conrad Weiser’s call for provisions and 
wagons to carry them to those harassed by the Indians along the 
frontier. Several Schwenkfelders took part in the conferences with 
the Indian chiefs at Easton for the preservation of peace. When 
war loomed between the American colonies and Great Britain, they 
were not unaware of the impending dangers to the liberties of the 
colonists and the perplexities it would bring to all who had con- 
scientiously promised allegiance to the mother country. Two 
Schwenkfelder delegates, Christopher Schultz and Melchior Wag- 
ner, attended the provincial convention in Philadelphia in January, 
1775. This convention adopted a resolution “that it is the earnest 
wish and desire of this convention to see harmony restored be- 
tween Great Britain and the colonies . . . but if the British admin- 
istration should attempt to force a submission to the late arbitrary 
acts of the British Parliament, we hold it our indispensable duty 
to resist such force, and at every hazard to defend the rights and 
liberties of America.” 

On May 1, 1777, the Schwenkfelders drafted “A Candid 
Declaration of some so-called Schwenkfelders concerning present 
Militia Affairs,” stating that for conscience’s sake it was impossible 
for them to take up arms and kill their fellowmen, but they were 
willing to bear their due share of taxes and burdens."' All males 
between the ages of eighteen and fifty-three were enrolled in the 
militia. Ten Schwenkfelders were enrolled. It is not known 
whether any of them served in the army. Several served as 
teamsters. Seven were listed as non-associators. Exorbitant sums 
had to be paid to escape service. During the War Between the 
States, in a later generation, most of those who were drafted avoided 
military service by paying for volunteer substitutes.’* 


™ Howard W. Kriebel, The Schwenckfelders in Pennsylvania (Lancaster, 
(04). 


2% Two prominent descendants of the immigrant Schwenkfelders served in 
the Civil War, namely, John F. Hartranft, as General, later Governor of 
Pennsylvania, and his cousin, Chester D. Hartranft, later President of Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, Connecticut. A few lesser known persons may 
have served of whom we have no definite record. 
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Although an unorganized religious group from the beginning 
of their history, the Schwenkfelders were not without religious 
leadership and instruction either before, during, or after their 
migration. In the early period of their life as pioneers in Pennsyl- 
vania, they had no fixed times or places of meeting. Their re- 
ligious life and literature which were centered entirely in the family 
saved them from the disintegrating influences of transition from 
one culture to another. One of their number, George Weiss, who 
had volunteered religious instruction before they left Silesia and 
continued such in Saxony, was chosen to be their religious leader 
on the migration and continued his ministrations until his death 
in 1740. He and his successor, Balthasar Hoffman, traveling on 
horseback, visited the widely scattered families in their humble 
homes, conducted religious services for the parents and instruction 
for the children. 

In 1753 a system of religious meetings was instituted in specific 
homes where those not too far removed could attend. On Sundays, 
religious devotions were conducted in the forenoon by the house- 
fathers. The afternoons were devoted to the instruction of the 
children arranged in classes according to age. Four volumes of re- 
ligious instruction—a thousand pages each, in manuscript—were 
prepared for use in these very early Sunday Schools, by 
Christopher Kriebel, one of the early ministers. Topics and ques- 
tions were assigned for the succeeding Sunday.** Gradually their 
Sunday Schools progressed and developed into the modern Sunday 
School. Next to the Sunday School came catechetical instruction 
of the young people. For this purpose the early ministers used 
their own methods and materials in manuscript form until 
Christopher Schultz prepared a catechism, printed 1763. The 
transcribing of religious literature was also a major part of the 
religious education of Schwenkfelder youth in pioneer days. 

The Schwenkfelders carried with them on their long and weari- 
some migration a large quantity of literature which they had con- 
trived to save from seizure in their Silesian homeland: many of 
the printed works of Schwenkfeld; books of sermons by former 
scholars and preachers; a manuscript collection of 1,500 hymns, 
some of them from the early Christian era; letters written by im- 
prisoned Schwenkfelders and others from 1580 onward; historical 


3 Schwenckfeldiana, I, Nos. 1 and 2. 
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records and memoranda; the pre-migration Schwenkfelder-Men- 
nonite correspondence; the writings of Balthasar Hoffman," 
scholar, deputy to Vienna, preacher, and teacher. Hoffman carried 
from Vienna to Saxony, then to Holland and across the ocean to 
Pennsylvania, his three large unbound volumes of Bible studies, a 
Hebrew-Latin lexicon, a Latin-German lexicon, and a Latin Bible 
—each a thousand pages or more—as well as the letters he wrote 
to his family from Vienna. In 1890 Schwenkfeld’s personal copy 
of the Worms edition of the Bible, 1529, bearing his marginal 
notations, was obtained from a European book dealer.’ 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century the Schwenkfelders 
secured a copy of the records of the Jesuit Mission (1719-98) in 
the ancestral village of Harpersdorf, Silesia. Later, in the early 
twentieth century, they secured photocopies of the Protestant 
church records (1699-1721) of the same village, and copies of the 
church records covering the eight years of their stay in Saxony. 
The correspondence of the Schwenkfelders with relatives and 
friends who remained in the old homeland is also preserved; it 
contains interesting personal items as well as historical data re- 
garding events in Europe, Pennsylvania, and other colonies in the 
Revolutionary period. 

Records were kept of their annual observance of the Day of 
Remembrance, September 24, instituted on the second day after 
landing. The early ministers were requested to write the sermons 
they delivered on these occasions for preservation. Prayers and 
hymns and introductory remarks were included in these records, 
constituting an almost unbroken series covering a period of one 
hundred years, 1734-1834, and many of succeeding years.’ 
Duplicate copies of these sermons were made. These volumes of 
sermons are a part of the extensive devotional literature of the 


1% Schwenckfeldiana, I, No. 2. 

* Schwenkfeld bequeathed his personal copy of the Bible printed at Worms, 
1529, to be the property of several of his closest friends successively, as he 
wrote on the inside cover. After a few generations it got into England in 
the hands of a book dealer, was purchased from him by a book dealer, Otto 
Harrassowitz, in Leipzig. He at once offered it to the Schwenkfelders of 
Pennsylvania who had been his customers for some years prior thereto; they 
still are customers of the same firm. This Bible bears Schwenkfeld’s annota- 
tions, in abbreviated Latin, in exquisite penmanship, on the margins and 
between chapters and printed lines. The date of the purchase by the 
Schwenkfelders was 1890. These annotations will be printed as Document 
MCCXXXIX, Vol. XVII of the Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum. 
16 Schwenckfeldiana, II, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Schwenkfelders. The sermons are plain and earnest, logical in 
arrangement and original. The early ministers had no Bible com- 
mentaries or prepared outlines to assist them in sermon prepara- 
tion. They were dependent on their own ingenuity, intuition, and 
on hours of diligent study and thought. Most of them pursued 
also another vocation, particularly agriculture, for a livelihood. 
None of them was college-bred until near the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 

They kept faithful records of births, marriages, and deaths 
after their arrival. These became the source for The Genealogical 
Record of the Schwenkfelder Families, 1879 (2nd edition, 1923). 
The forty immigrant families bore only twenty-four different 
family names. There was considerable inter-marriage among these 
families, which was in part due to their social isolation both before 
and after their migration. To this fact may be ascribed the survival 
of the body as a religious group for more than two centuries of 
their life in this country. A unique example of their inter-relation- 
ship is provided by two seventh-generation descendants. One hun- 
dred and five of the Schwenkfelder passengers on the St. Andrew 
were their ancestors, they being descendants both on their father’s 
and their mother’s side. These two also can visit the burial place 
of every one of these ancestors. They will find on an appropriate 
monument the name and dates of each. A draft of all burial plots 
was kept from the beginning of their settlement. The early graves 
were marked by simple field stones. In 1934, as one of the 
projects of the bicentennial celebration of the landing, these stones 
were replaced by marble or granite markers and the respective 
names and dates inscribed on a monument erected on each burial 
plot. 

Living was an art in colonial America. Thrown on their own 
resources to obtain food and to make and repair all their own 
implements, they became also domestic manufacturers. This was 
the experience of the Schwenkfelders no less than of others. They 
could bring but few of their Old World possessions on the five 
months’ journey from Saxony beyond the Elbe River to Penn- 
sylvania. In addition to agriculture they had plied other trades. 
There were among them carpenters, cabinet-makers, shoemakers, 
spinners, and weavers of fine linen. By their industry and frugality 
they soon acquired some property and the necessities of simple 
living. 
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The journals and papers of David Schultz (1717-97),'" the 
surveyor, are among their historic treasures. After writing a diary 
of the migratory journey with his parents from Saxony to the 
New World, he continued to keep a diary or journal of events 
and of his activities, using old almanacs for that purpose. These 
journals are written in three languages—German, Latin, and 
English. They tell of surveying lands, making drafts, laying out 
roads, farms, townships, writing wills, adjusting disputes, writing 
tax lists; and, in addition, there are entries of historic events in 
foreign countries as account of them appeared in colonial news- 
papers. 

Among the immigrant families were several who had inventive 
mechanical and artistic ability, notably the Krauss and Heebner 
families. One member of the Krauss family had brought from the 
old country a tuning fork. With the aid of this little instrument 
and some crude tools, two of his young grandsons built an organ. 
Soon this innocent venture developed into an industry which made 
the Krauss brothers famous as organ-builders. For more than 
one hundred years they built pipe organs for the churches in a 
wide area in Pennsylvania. They also were engaged in clock- 
making. The most illustrious and versatile member of this family 
was John Krauss (1770-1819). As a young man he was a student 
of languages at the Schwenkfelder Academy, 1790-92; of mathe- 
matics and surveying at the Chestnut Hill Academy, Philadelphia, 
1793; and he was a teacher in one of the Schwenkfelder Public 
Schools, 1794-95. In addition to building organs, he was a sur- 
veyor, farmer, wool-carder, maker of wool-carding machines, 
writer of deeds, organizer of a choral society and of a literary 
society, publisher of a book on household and industrial economy 
including prescriptions and helps selected from the best English 
and German works for the benefit and use of farmers, house- 
keepers, mechanics, craftsmen, and lovers of art. Many of his 
school notebooks on geometry, trigonometry, and navigation, and 
three volumes of diaries comprising several hundred pages of 
interesting records of his activity and of the life and work of his 
neighbors and friends, written on paper of excellent quality, are 
preserved in the Schwenkfelder Library.’® 

7 Andrew S. Berky, The Journals and Papers of David Schultze, Vol. I, 


1726-1760; II, 1761-1797 (The Schwenkfelder Library, Pennsburg, Pa., 1953). 
38 Schwenckfeldiana, I, No. 5. 
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The inventive and mechanical genius in the Heebner family was 
David S. Heebner (1810-1900). Although early established on 
a farm by his father, he followed his innate mechanical bent by 
making clocks and acquired a reputation as a clock maker. Soon 
there came to him a call from his neighbors and friends for labor- 
saving farm machinery. He responded and began the manufacture 
of farm implements. Taking two of his sons into partnership, he 
founded the firm of Heebner Sons & Co. This company later sent 
farm machinery to all parts of the civilized world. They made 
horse-powers, grain threshers, fodder-cutters, and many kinds of 
small tools. The Heebner Level Tread Horse-Powers and Little 
Giant Pennsylvania Threshers were carried on the backs of pack 
mules through the mountain passes of Mexico, and into Asia on 
camels’ backs. Before the First World War, Germany and Russia 
bought the Heebner machines. 

A member of another Heebner family was George Heebner. His 
particular talent was artistic. Supplemental to his trade as a 
farmer and miller, he made and decorated various kinds of pottery. 
It may have been a family trade before the migration from Silesia 
and Saxony, as was expert spinning and weaving among many of 
the Schwenkfelders. Artistic talent was inherent in another branch 
of the Heebner families—the making of illuminated writings. 
Traditionally, the site of Heebner’s pottery was in Limerick 
Township, Montgomery County. In addition to the manufacture 
of simple, practical pottery needed by the setilers, George Heebner 
had learned the art of graffito and slip decoration. “Among the 
most elaborately decorated and inscribed earthenware of the Penn- 
sylvania German settlements was that produced by George Hiibner 
(Heebner), 1785-98.”*° His most elaborate and ornate pieces may 
have been made only for good friends as tokens of esteem. 

The most consummate scholar among the Schwenkfelders was 
Balthasar Hoffmann, whose writings and studies have already been 
mentioned. A close rival was his pupil and successor, Christopher 
Schultz, the young diarist of the migration, who as a young shep- 
herd boy on the hills of Saxony, diligently carried on his studies 
and brought his notebook of exercises in Latin, and other books, 
with him to the hills of Pennsylvania. Here he continued to edu- 


® Tbid. 
” Ibid. 
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Sampler made by Regina Heebner Schults in 1794. Regina Schults was the 
wife of an early Schwenkrfelder minister in Pennsylvania. From “The 
Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania” by Kriebel. 

Courtesy of the Pennsylvania German Society 
cate himself; transcribed letters and manuscripts; wrote historical 
notes ; composed hymns and helped in the compilation of the first 
Schwenkfelder hymnbook, published 1762; composed by request 
a catechism, 1763; was the leading advocate and organizer of the 
Schwenkfelder public school system; and was the principal author 
of the “Articles of Agreement” for its conduct, 1764. He served 
as minister to his people, 1764-89; wrote A Vindication of Caspar 
Schwenkfeld, 1769, which was printed in Jauer, Silesia, 1771; 
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composed a Compendium of the Christian Faith; drafted the con- 
stitution for the organization of the Society of Schwenkfelders in 
1782, which was incorporated in 1909 as The Schwenkfelder 
Church. Withal, he took an active part in the public affairs of his 
country, and was simultaneously engaged in the struggle to pro- 
cure the necessities of life under the exigencies of primitive con- 
ditions which encumbered the cultivation of spiritual values.*! 

As early as 1759 the Schwenkfelders contemplated the under- 
taking of an educational enterprise.*? At a meeting of the house- 
fathers in 1764, Christopher Schultz presented to them, for their 
earnest consideration and conscientious solution “personal ques- 
tions”—sixteen in number—‘regarding the need of schools,” the 
calibre of which may be judged from a few selections: 


1. Is it not the bounden duty of a Christian people that 
they be intent and exert every effort to the end that 
youth be taught, reared, nurtured and instructed in 
Christian doctrine? 2. But since religious instruction 
cannot be presented except in words, utterances, and 
speech, how can youth come to an understanding of the 
said grammatical sense of the words? 3. Can we not note 
the reason why all righteous persons who have taken 
an interest in the welfare of a people have at all times 
since the beginning of recorded history, both of church and 
state, paid special attention to the establishing of schools? 
It is the real foundation upon which all human life and 
being are grounded. 4. Should we not also consider why 
our predecessors who were learned and trained people 
were in a position not only to fathom the truth 
thoroughly, but also to withstand with reason every 
error and falsification through the misuse of natural 
skill? Thus it came about, as honorable men acknowledge, 
that God through the awakening of certain persons, first 
brought forth learning, and in particular the science of 
language, as a preparation for the Reformation. 5. Is it 
proper to feel content so long as youth can read and write 
the mother tongue a little without giving them the oppor- 
tunity to apply their faculties further? 6. To serve God 
and your neighbor—does not that contain the sum total 
of all commandments and duties? If we could so prepare 
youth by the grace of God that it might be adapted to 
serve God and man, be it in spiritual or material things, 
even though it cost us notably of our possessions—which 


* Schwenckfeldiana, I, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
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are after all not ours but the Lord’s, and are to be 
employed to the advantage of God and our neighbors— 
what a blessed people we would be? 


In answer to these soul-searching questions, the house-fathers 
pledged 840 pounds at a meeting on March 1, 1764, for the support 
of a Public School System. In June of the same year, at another 
meeting, Christopher Schultz and his uncle, Caspar Kriebel, pre- 
sented “Certain Agreements and Fundamental Articles for the 
Establishment and Support of a School System in the District of 
Skippack and Goshenhoppen” in Montgomery County. The 
Preamble stated, in fourteen points, their ideals for these schools 
and the conduct of them. The interest of the money pledged and 
invested by the trustees was to be applied to the conduct of the 
schools; two trustees were to visit the schools each month; the 
schools were to be open to children of all creeds, boys and girls, 
rich or poor, and for the latter there was provision made by 
charitable bequests; religious instruction was to be impartial; the 
majority of the teachers were non-Schwenkfelder. Most of these 
schools were conducted for many years in private homes until 
funds were at hand to build schoolhouses which subsequently were 
enlarged and used also for worship services. 

The Schwenkfelders had no houses for public worship at this 
time; they conducted their worship services in private houses as 
they had been accustomed to do prior to their migration. Through- 
out the years of their conduct of these non-sectarian public schools, 
they permitted no religious indoctrination of any type whatsoever. 
Any teacher who disregarded this stipulation was dismissed. These 
schools provided educational advantages for all classes of children, 
rich and poor alike, Schwenkfelder and non-Schwenkfelder, far in 
advance of those enjoyed in farming communities generally and 
at a time when educational life and interest in the colony were at 
a low ebb. The principles upon which these schools were estab- 
lished and conducted made them free public schools in every sense 
of the term. 

In 1825 the Schwenkfelders united with their Protestant neigh- 
bors of all denominations in conducting so-called subscription 
schools, the parents paying tuition for their children. However, the 
Schwenkfelders continued until 1842 to use the income from their 
own school fund to help the poor and the orphans, for repairs of 
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buildings, for equipment, and for supplementing teachers’ salaries. 
This was eight years after the establishment of the state public 
school system of Pennsylvania. From that time to the present, the 
income from their fund has been used for publication purposes. 

Their public school system functioned smoothly and was suc- 
cessful. Latent mental ability was awakened and developed ; intel- 
lectual talents were discovered which showed promise of great 
usefulness. After twenty-five years they felt an additional challenge 
—to make provision for the advanced education of young people. 
Accordingly an academy** was planned and opened in 1790, in a 
combined school and meeting house, newly constructed for that 
purpose, as well as for public worship, in the Hosensack Valley in 
Lehigh County. A teacher from Halle, Germany, was engaged to 
teach English, German, Latin, Greek, and other subjects. Nine of 
the textbooks used have been identified. The teacher drafted the 
rules of conduct for his students. This school, too, was a success, 
but two years later it had to be discontinued owing to economic 
dislocations following the war of the Revolution; it was then 
converted into a public grade school, and was continued as such 
until 1842 when the state system of 1834 finally became operative 
in the community. In order to reduce expenses after 1792 the 
Schwenkfelders engaged teachers from their own group, among 
them some who had been students in the Academy. 

They were always concerned about the education of their chil- 
dren and those of their neighbors. They believed that liberty de- 
pended on the education and enlightenment of all the people. In 
vain they had almost exhausted their physical and spiritual re- 
sources to win mere tolerance in the Old World. In the New 
World to which they had come at great sacrifice, not tolerance but 
liberty, to their astonishment, had become the law of the land 
with the adoption of the Constitution in 1789. “If we ever lose 
this liberty,” said George Kriebel, one of their school trustees, “it 
will be our own fault.” 

One hundred years after the closing of their Academy, the 
Schwenkfelders had a new vision—the establishment of a private 
school** for the pursuit of advanced studies. Funds were promptly 
subscribed. A building and grounds were purchased, and teachers 


* Schwenckfeldiana, I, No. 3. 
* Ibid. 
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engaged. Dr. Oscar S. Kriebel, Schwenkfelder preacher, was ap- 
pointed as Principal, and Professor Howard W. Kriebel, the his- 
torian, Vice-Principal. The standards adopted for its conduct 
harmonized in every respect with those adopted for their Public 
School System in 1764. The school was first of all non-sectarian 
and its advantages were made available to rich and poor alike. 
Two-thirds of the members of the board of trustees were to be 
Schwenkfelders; one third, non-Schwenkfelders. This was the 
origin of Perkiomen Seminary in 1892, a co-educational, college- 
preparatory school. Two years later the number of students had 
reached such proportions as to make necessary the erection of a 
large new building. In a short time this institution ranked among 
the foremost. In 1916 it was converted into Perkiomen School for 
Boys. As such it has continued to uphold its high standard of 
scholarship and Christian principles. 

In 1884 on the occasion of their celebration of the Sesqui- 
centennial of the landing of their forefathers, the Schwenkfelders 
had a literary vision—to collect, edit, and publish the works of 
Caspar Schwenkfeld von Ossig, as a memorial to “the founders, 
confessors, martyrs, and apologists of the Middle Way,” and as 
evidence of their conviction that the principles of Christian love, 
brotherhood, liberty, and spirituality for which Schwenkfeld had 
stood are eternally true. This vision was conjured up before them 
by several descendants: General John F. Hartranft, former gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania; the Honorable Christopher Heydrich, 
Judge of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania; and Dr. Chester D. 
Hartranft of Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. The Schwenkfelders were then about four hundred strong— 
an agricultural people accustomed to making liberal sacrifice for 
the securing of spiritual values. To this enterprise they contributed 
heavily to provide the financial requirements. The editorial staff 
also came from their ranks. The printing of the seventeen-volume 
edition of the works of Schwenkfeld is nearing completion. 


The original nucleus of the Schwenkfelder Library of the 
present century is the religious and historical literature, printed 
and manuscript, which the immigrant Schwenkfelders brought in 
1734. During the first fifty years of their life in Pennsylvania 
they made many manuscript reproductions of it. These were 
bound in tooled leather over boards, with brass mountings and 
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clasps, by one of their number, Christopher Hoffmann, son of 
Balthasar Hoffmann, the scholar. 

New interest in their literature and history was awakened 
among them in 1879 by the publication of The Genealogical Rec- 
ord of the Schwenkfelder Families; in 1884 again by the ob- 
servance of the sesquicentennial of their landing at Philadelphia; 
and on the same occasion by the initiation of the publication of the 
works of Schwenkfeld—the Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum. The 
collection and preservation of Schwenkfelder literature was as- 
signed to Howard W. Kriebel, the historian, in 1885 by the Gen- 
eral Conference of The Schwenkfelder Church. This collection was 
vastly increased by his successor, Dr. Elmer E. S. Johnson, and 
in 1919 by the addition of the working-library of the editors of 
the Corpus Schwenckfeldianorum from their headquarters in 
Wolfenbuettel, Germany. Through the generous bequest of the 
Moderator of The General Conference, Dr. Wayne C. Meschter, a 
fireproof library building was erected at Pennsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and dedicated in 1951 to the preservation, growth and use of this 
historical treasure. 

The promotion of their educational and literary projects was, 
however, by no means the exclusive interest of this people. From 
the beginning of their life in this country they have taken an 
active part in home and foreign missions, in welfare work every- 
where as it came to their attention, in the Far East, the Near 
East, and in Europe; in the support of the World Literacy Cam- 
paign, and of missionaries, in particular those from their own 
midst serving under the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; and in the succor of escapees from Eastern 
Germany, 1945-49.*5 

This little band of immigrants and their descendants con- 
tinually and consistently placed strongest emphasis on spiritual 
values, on religious and secular education and the production and 
preservation of cultural riches. They could well afford the long 
postponement of the building of modern, spacious, and attractive 
houses for public worship to take the place of their simple meeting 
houses. During the last half century, however, with enthusiasm 


* Schwenckfeldiana, I, No. 6; II, No. 1; Andrew S. Berky, The Mosquito 
Coast and The Story of the First Schwenkfelder Missionary Enterprise 
among the Indians of Honduras, 1768-1775 (Board of Publication of The 
Schwenkfelder Church, Norristown, Pa., 1953). 
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and devotion, they have built five modern churches centrally 
located and equipped for worship services, Sunday Schools, and 
other relfgious and cultural activities. The Schwenkfelders have 
ever been believers in the principle of unity in diversity. They are 
in active sympathy with the growing thought that spiritual ties 
bind all religious groups together. In this spirit they have wel- 
comed and fostered fellowship with other denominations through 
worship services and meetings. 

Religious freedom, and all the other freedoms our country en- 
joys today were not the product of narrow, intolerant, and 
persecuting spirits who, having attained such freedom for them- 
selves, denied it to others. It originated in those little companies 
of men and women who came in search of that freedom and in- 
sisted that it be granted to all men. But for the very substantial 
contribution of such builders of democracy in Pennsylvania, there 
might have been no keystone to brace the arch of American 
independence. It was such as these who made possible the ringing 
of the Liberty Bell in Philadelphia, and who hailed with un- 
qualified satisfaction and gratitude the religious liberty guaranteed 
by the Constitution of the United States. These commonly so- 
called “Sects” have recently been more correctly designated “the 
Historic Peace Churches.” Their faith is in the brotherhood of 
all men as the hope of the world. 








THOMAS BROTHERS, 
ANTI-CAPITALIST EMPLOYER 


By Epwarp PEssEN* 


Becher BROTHERS was a radical leader of the American 
labor movement which flourished briefly in the decade that 
ended with the Panic of 1837. He was also a hat manufacturer, 
an anti-democrat, and an anti-Semite. In other words, he exempli- 
fied the contradictions of human nature and the social conditions 
of his times. More particularly, Brothers was an example of the 
varied social types who played active, leading parts in the early 
American labor movement. 


In that era when workingmen sought not only higher wages and 
shorter hours, but the democratization of a society which im- 
prisoned debtors and denied schooling to the poor, and when social 
and economic conditions were sufficiently fluid to enable journey- 
men workers to dream of becoming master employers, labor or- 
ganizations accepted the leadership of middle or even upper class 
reformers, humanitarians, orators, journalists, pamphleteers, as 
well as workers.’ In both his background and his thinking, 
Brothers was among the most uncommon of an unusual group 
of labor leaders. 


Born in a small village in Warwick County at the close of the 
eighteenth century, by the time he left England for this country, 
in 1824, he already had become a manufacturer.* Emigration to 
the United States had been his dream since boyhood, when an 
enthusiastic reading of Paine’s Rights of Man had convinced him 


*Dr. Edward Pessen is Head of the Department of Social and Humanistic 
Studies at Staten Island Community College. He has published a number of 
articles on various aspects of the labor movement in the Jacksonian era. 

*For a recent evaluation of the social backgrounds of the labor leaders of 
the era 1827 to 1837, see Edward Pessen, “The Social Philosophies of Early 
American Leaders of Labor” (Columbia University Doctoral Dissertation 
1954), 14-75. 

?Thomas Brothers to William Greatheed Lewis, Esq., July 8, 1839, in 
Thomas Brothers, The United States of North America as They Really 
Are: not as they are generally described: being a cure for radicalism 
(London 1840), 1. 
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that an aristocratic system of government and society was respon- 
sible for the grinding poverty that was increasingly prevalent in 
his native land.* By the time he departed for America he had 
come to regard the capitalistic system’s financial operations, in 
addition to aristocracy, as the root causes of social misery. In the 
“far-famed republic” he sought not only to make his fortune, but 
to find the embodiment of his political and social ideals.* 

Somewhat startled by the disparity between actual conditions in 
America and what he had been led to expect, he settled down in 
Philadelphia to the business of advancing his personal fortune.® 
During these first years here he gave little time to anything but 
business. He founded a hatmaking establishment which employed 
journeymen workmen, and only dabbled in reform activities.® 
With the passage of time, however, he became more active in out- 
side affairs,’ until in the late spring of 1835, when against a back- 
ground of a resurgent labor movement he began to publish a 
weekly pro-labor journal, the Radical Reformer and Working 
Man’s Advocate.® 

By that time Brothers was a confirmed champion of working- 
men and their interests.® In the midst of the struggle then being 
waged by Philadelphia workers for the establishment of the ten- 
hour day,’® Brothers played a leading part at a large public meet- 

*Tbid., 3-4. 

* Ibid., 11. 

"lads. 


° Later when he founded a labor journal, the last page of almost every 
issue contained the announcement : 
Thomas Brothers 
HAT MANUFACTORY 
No. 124 South Front Street 
Philadelphia 
*See the New York Working Man’s Advocate, February 1, 1834, for an 
account of a town meeting held in Independence Square, December 31, 1833, 
at which Brothers delivered a long address attacking the second United 
States Bank. 
®* The first issue appeared on June 13, 1835. 
*See the Radical Reformer and Working Man’s Advocate, 1835, passim. 
* For the details of the successful campaign waged by the “Trades’ Union 
of the City and County of Philadelphia,” see The Man, the Pennsylvanian, 
the National Laborer, for June and July, 1835; John R. Commons and 
Associates, History of Labour in the United States (New York 1926), I, 
390-393 ; Commons and Associates, A Documentary History of American 
Industrial Society (Cleveland 1910), VI, passim. 
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ing called to support the striking workingmen.'! His journal dur- 
ing its brief career vigorously supported trades’ unions, strikes, 
and every workingmen’s cause. But its publisher was an employer 
and perhaps inevitably was attacked as a false friend of labor. 


Some critics questioned Brothers’ benevolence, and even sug- 
gested that his great concern for the working class in general was 
not evidenced for that small portion of it employed by him.'* 
Brothers retaliated bitterly to such canards. He saw no irony in 
the advice he continually offered workingmen, that to secure their 
objectives they should depend on their own efforts alone and 
reject-the aid proffered by well-meaning employers. To himself, 
obviously, Brothers was not an ordinary employer, nor did he 
come under the ban that he urged be placed on others. 


Though he held no posts in any labor organization, his journal 
during its brief existence served more or less as the unofficial 
mouthpiece of the Philadelphia trades’ union movement.’* Besides 
Brothers’ own contributions to it, it carried stories and articles 
of interest to labor, excerpts from the fiery William Cob- 
bett’s Penny Register, and the ‘speeches and articles of such 
prominent Philadelphia labor leaders as William English and 
John Ferral. In fact, Ferral, who was a leader of the Hand Loom 
Weavers, the Philadelphia Trades’ Union, and the National 
Trades’ Union, was an agent for the Radical Reformer’s distribu- 
tion.** And as a personal organ whose columns were dominated 


% Radical Reformer and Working Man’s Advocate, June 13, 1835, 6-7, 
9-10. According to his account, some old-time “office-holders and office 
seekers” present, objected to his chairing the meeting. He gave in to them 
only on the advice of his friend William English, the secretary of the 
Philadelphia Union. 

Tn the second issue of his journal he found it necessary to write, under 
the heading, “aspersions answered,” “I have just been informed that some 
place-hunting fellow, with a view, no doubt, to injure this paper, has asserted 
that I do not give to my journeymen the best prices. I deny this... . I 
have actually been giving more than double the price of napping the same 
kind of hats than has been given by the big manufacturers. All of which 
I can, and will prove, if necessary, ibid., June 20, 1835, 31; cf. Joseph 
Dorfman, “The Jackson Wage-Earner Thesis,’ American Historical Re- 
view, LIV (January 1949), 298. 

* The paper failed in October, 1835. Its relationship to the labor move- 
ment of its time was somewhat analagous to that of the Mechanics Free 
Press to the Philadelphia workingmen’s political movement several years 
earlier. 

% An advertisement listing Ferral’s home as a center for the Radical 
Reformer and Working Man’s Advocate’s distribution, appeared regularly 
in its issues. 
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by its publisher, the paper affords us a full picture of Thomas 
Brothers’ thinking on the great issues of the day. 


Now it is the ideology rather than the actual labor activity of 
this man which is most interesting and significant.’® It is not that 
his thinking was original, for it was not. Yet it was vehemently, 
in some cases, strikingly, expressed, and it offers an important 
clue to the social mentality not of Brothers alone but of the move- 
ment with which he sympathized and was briefly identified. 


In reading Brothers’ diatribes against the existing order we are 
somewhat in the position of Monday-morning quarterbacks. We 
know the final score, in this case that the radical arguments of 
1833-1836 were replaced after he left this country by the anti- 
democratic arguments of 1839-1842.'° Superficially, it would seem 
that his intellectual history is but another illustration of the classic 
biographical cycle: youthful radicalism, mature conservatism. But 
the changes in his thought were actually much more complicated 
and subtle than that, and are not reducible to so convenient a 
formula. For actually his earlier radical thinking contains the germ 
of his later conservatism. 


In common with many other labor leaders of his day he be- 
lieved American society to be dominated by a small class of rich 
men, and that national boasting about our booming prosperity only 
camouflaged the actual steady deterioration of the workers’ lot.** 
“Ask yourselves,’ he urged mechanics, “what good this boasted 
prosperity does you; is it as easy for you to obtain bread as it 
was twenty years back. .. ?” His gloomy conclusion that “the con- 
dition of the working people gets worse every day,’** was 
fortified by his belief, shared by many nineteenth century re- 
formers, that the recent marked increase in the number of 


* His relationship with the labor movement was actually of brief dura- 
tion though in this respect, of course, he was not unlike others who played 
leading roles in that movement; see E. Pessen, op. cit., 75-75b. 

%*See Brothers, United States of North America as They Really Are; 
Brothers, The Rights and Wrongs of the Poor in a Series of Letters ad- 
dressed to the Working Classes of all denominations (London 1842). 

7 See E. Pessen, “Thomas Skidmore, Agrarian Reformer in the Early 
American Labor Movement,” New York History, XXXV (July 1954), 289, 
295, and E. Pessen, “The Workingmen’s Movement of the Jacksonian Era,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLIII, No. 3 (December, 1956), 
436-439, for evidences of the early labor leaders’ beliefs about conditions in 
American society. 

*® Radical Reformer and Working Man’s Advocate, June 13, 1835, 5-6. 
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prisons—the workhouses of the poor—was further testimony to 
society’s harsh class structure.’® 

He blamed the banking system for most of society’s ills. Through 
the issuing of paper money by these parasitic institutions, labor 
was defrauded of its proper return. Not only was paper money 
“the true cause of the working man’s difficulties,” its manipula- 
tions also ground down some employers, who were “nearly as 
bad off as the employed, and . . . dropping every day into the 
ranks of the employed.”*” His point of view is anticapitalistic or 
at the least shows no sympathy for the dynamic financial opera- 
tions characteristic of a developing capitalistic economy. Although 
his opposition to the banking system was rationalized primarily 
in terms of sympathy for the workingmen who suffered under its 
operations, Brothers’ position was also that of the small independ- 
ent entrepreneur who desired stability in commercial relations, 
fearing the coercion and dislocations brought on by irresponsible 
agents, themselves withdrawn from any direct part in the pro- 
ductive process. 

The way he saw it, so long as society was dominated by a few 
who controlled its economic life, it was idle to think that such 
things as internal improvements or advances in machinery, 
benefited the entire community. The English worker in the face 
of these “improvements” had become “degraded by the name of 
pauper ; an appellation applicable only to those base wretches who 
gave it,” while his American counterpart was suffering similarly.”* 
In his signed editorials Brothers heaped abuse on Malthusianism, 
poor laws, and other theories or devices which falsely criticized 
working people for causing a plight actually not of their own 
making, or hypocritically feigned sympathy for them.” 

His greatest scorn was reserved for the major political parties. 
According to him they both co-operated in the plunder of working- 

1 Tbid., August 29, 1835; cf. Seth Luther, An Address on the Origin and 
Progress of Avarice (Boston 1834), 30; George Henry Evans, in the 
Working Man’s Advocate, June 14, 1834; Levi Slamm, in the Daily Plebeian, 
March 6, 1884, February 6, 17, 1845. The belief that prisons were the work- 
houses of the poor, expressed by such labor leaders as Brothers, Luther, 
Evans and Slamm, was popularized, of course, by Dickens in such novels 
as Hard Times and Great Expectations. For scholarly analysis and modified 
support of this thesis see Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, 
New Horizons in Criminology (New York 1951), 177. 

” Radical Reformer, July 18, 1835, 83, passim. 


™ Tbid., July 4, 11, 1835, 50-51, 52, 65. 
= Ibid. 
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men by rich monopolists, “and strange to tell, those that called 
themselves democrats and were elected by democrats, took the lead 
and shared most fully in the plunder.” Sarcastically he wrote, “as 
to the Whig members [of the government], I find no fault with 
them; they were sent to make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
and they obeyed the will of their constituents. But the democrats, 
what shall we say of them?’’** At this point he was criticizing 
not democracy but what he believed to be its violation in practice. 
“Oh, Democracy ; how art thou mocked, insulted, and betrayed! !” 
he wrote in characteristic prose.** 

Workingmen must not look, then, to the leading political parties 
for reform. Nor should they expect any sympathy from the wealthy 
or their employers, since all groups looked after their own self 
interests, and it was in the interests of capitalists to keep wages 
low. Workingmen must band together in a trades’ union, rejecting 
all such pious would-be friends as Matthew Carey, who were not 
themselves workers, and wage a kind of warfare to maintain and 
improve their conditions.?> This was the only way in which they 
could advance themselves—rather than by believing in such snares 
and delusions as that offered them by false philanthropic friends ; 
he completely rejected the theory that the way to amelioration 
lay in escaping to virgin western lands.” 


3 Tbid., June 13, 27, 1835, 5, 35. 

“ Ibid. Brothers’ criticism of the major parties was also expressive of the 
attitudes of others in the labor movement. Cf. Thomas Skidmore, “Report 
of the Committee of Fifty” of the New York Workingmen, Working Man’s 
Advocate, October 31, 1829; Seth Luther, On the Origins of Avarice, 16; 
Evans, in the Working Man’s Advocate, November 21, 1829, March 27, 
May 1, 8, 1830; Theophilus Fisk, The Banking Bubble Burst (Charleston 
1837), 7, and “Capital Against Labor,” in the Working Man’s Advocate, 
July 25, 1835; Stephen Simpson, The Working Man’s Manual (Philadelphia 
1831), 20; Charles Douglas, in the New England Artisan, June 21, August 
16, 1834; John Commerford, in The Union, May 21, 1836; John Ferral to 
Seth Luther, in The Man, June 29, 1835; Ely Moore, Speech in Reply to 
the Honorable Waddy Thompson and others in the House of Representa- 
tives, May 5, 1836 (Washington 1836), 4; William English, “Oration 
Delivered at the Trades’ Union Celebration of the 4th of July, 1835,” in the 
Radical Reformer and Working Man’s Advocate, August 1, 1835, 123. 

* Radical Reformer and Working Man’s Advocate, July 18, 1835, 81-82. 

* Brothers wrote a scathing critique of the safety-valve doctrine that is 
of special interest to anyone familiar with this variation of the Turner 
thesis: “You emigration men always begin at the wrong end,” he wrote. 
“Tf you had a farm, and had more horses than the farm would support, you 
would not surely get rid of the workers and keep the racers. But to make 
short, . . . all the pure philanthropists in the country may heap project upon 
project, and not one jot the better [off] will the poor be for all your 
kindness” ; ibid., 86-87. 
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Brothers was not a consistent theorist; his views were not part 
of a logical system into which cause and effect, diagnosis and 
prognosis, fitted neatly. Rather he was a highly emotional man, 
to whom the times were out of joint, wicked men and institutions 
responsible, and almost any means to which the poor and the 
workers resorted to ameliorate their conditions, justifiable. He 
came close to sanctioning revolution when he wrote, “what moral 
principle will be subverted if the oppressed poor should rise in their 
might and majesty, and forcibly take their own, which their op- 
pressors refuse to give up?’’*? 

Brothers’ emotionalism, his hatred for those allegedly respon- 
sible for society’s dehumanization, much of the intellectual content 
of his thought, are reminiscent of William Cobbett, his admitted 
idol.*® Like Cobbett, too, Brothers indulged in anti-Semitism. It 
was almost fashionable among some radicals of the time to engage 
in Jew-baiting, seemingly on the theory that the sharp commercial 
practices they abhorred were Jewish in origin, that many bankers 
and wealthy merchants were Jews, and in general the Jews were 
among the non-productive classes in society. Such epithets as “host 
of Shylocks,” or “stock-jobbing Jews,” were a standard part of 
the anti-monopoly vocabulary of Brothers and other reformers.” 

Unlike Cobbett, however, who had moved from early con- 
servatism to radicalism in later life, Brothers’ intellectual transi- 
tion was in the opposite direction. At least he became a critic of 
democracy. After the Panic of 1837 had almost ruined him 
financially, he returned to England in 1838, now “most reluctantly 
obliged to acknowledge the fallacy of self-government, believing 
that it... [had] no existence in the nature of things.’’*° His 
American experience had completely undermined a belief in polit- 
ical reform that had been frail to begin with, though, interestingly 


* Tbid., 81-82. Shortly afterwards he asks, “how is the poor . . . man to 
recruit his exhausted strength, and to satisfy the hunger of his wife and 
children, if his all be thus taken from him, and there be no law to redress 
his grievances? . . . is it to be wondered at if he takes it (food) where he 
can find it? When he reflects that he has been a hard working, honest man, 
and that his earnings have been filched from him by a base rogue .. . is it 
to be wondered at that he becomes outrageous?” ibid., August 29, 1835, 178. 

On Cobbett see G. D. H. Cole, The Life of William Cobbett (New 
York, 1924). 

See the Radical Reformer for June 20, 27, 1835, 32, 39, for glaring 
examples of anti-Semitism; cf. Charles Douglas, in the New England 
Artisan, May 31, 1824. 

® Brothers to Lewis, op. cit., 2. 
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enough, it left unshattered his sympathy for the underprivileged 
and for social reform. Disillusion transformed the agitator for the 
rights of workers into a supporter of reform through aristocratic 
benevolence. The change was punctuated in 1840 with the publica- 
tion of his The United States of North America as They Really 
Are, a work which mingled bitter comment on social inequality 
with abject subservience to political toryism. It was primarily a 
source book of glaring social evils in the United States, for with 
much zeal Brothers had collected and collated materials on cruelty 
in the prisons, atrocities against slaves and abolitionists, the general 
deterioration of manners in society, the duplicity of politicians, 
and the suffering of the poor, to document his new thesis that 
democracy was inevitably a failure. 

According to his own explanation of it, he had renounced 
democracy because its chief spokesmen and adherents were them- 
selves largely responsible for the misery current in 1837.°! Demo- 
crats and democracy in this view were identified not only with the 
loathed paper money system but with practically every important 
social abuse. “Under what is called self-governments,” he wrote, 
“there may be as much oppression, poverty and wretchedness, as 
under any other kind of government.”** 

Another reason democracy could not succeed, he now wrote, 
was that people were too easily duped, since in the mass they 
“are, and ever have been too ignorant and unsuspecting to take 
care of themselves . . . they become the prey of the worst of all 
mankind.”** In the United States a representative system existed 
in name only, the leading officers representing not the people, but 
corrupt selfish interests whose mere creatures they were.** Annual 
elections, he assured the Chartists, will avail nothing ; “democratic”’ 
opportunists, promising all things “will tell you as many flattering 
tales as a simpering bawd would: their motive, like hers, would 
be to plunder you to the utmost extent.”** This argument is only 
an extension of a theme he had suggested in his Philadelphia days, 
that politics in a democracy is full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing important to the laboring poor. 


™ Tbid., 19. 

* Brothers to the Chartists, II, September 5, 1839; Brothers to his sons; 
ibid., 245, 121. 

* Brothers to Thomas P. Cope, June 1, 1839, ibid., 81. 

“ Brothers to William Williams, February 10, 1838, ibid., 94. 

® Brothers to the Chartists, I, August 9, 1839, ibid., 224. 
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Rather than depend on themselves or on hypocritical politicians, 
Brothers’ new advice to workers was that they place their faith 
in the ancient class of aristocrats and in God.** At least in those 
days, prior to “reform,” when that class was powerful, no man 
in need was allowed to suffer without community support, nor 
was poverty considered a disgrace.** The new progress meant 
technological unemployment, callous Poor Laws,** haunting in- 
security. Reforms such as these he “should be very happy to see 
the end of; and, if it could be effected, instead of marching for- 
ward, to march backward, until we had passed the boundaries of 
the ‘new era’ and were once more safe in ‘Old England.’ ’’* 

What is the explanation for Brothers’ reversion to a form of 
infantilism, a going back to the womb, intellectually, wherein he 
would place responsibility for society’s welfare in the hands of 
the strong men or the Fathers? Certainly he had known earlier, 
even before he came to this country, that in this bucolic society 
he now professed to admire, social abuses were rampant. Yet 
an unhappy personal experience in America, his hatred for 
financiers and monopolists, to him “the vilest race that ever in- 
fested the world,” and his inability to adjust his thinking to the 
economic development of either country, combined to transform 
his political philosophy.*® Like other radicals who followed him, 
he no longer believed that political action through reforming 
parties was the path to reform, but unlike them, neither did he 
counsel independent workingmen’s action. 

Yet in a sense he had not strayed far from the promise he had 
made in his original prospectus for the Radical Reformer and 
Working Man’s Advocate. Then he had said, “for my own part, rio 
exertion of mine shall be wanting to protect the defenceless in all 
cases, against the powerful and the guilty... .”*" But where he 
earlier had urged the poor and the workers to fight for themselves, 
he now advised them to rely on the conservative well-meaning. 
He had replaced “class struggle” with “noblesse oblige,” ostensibly 
to achieve the same ends. 

* Brothers to Thomas Atwood, July 15, 1839, ibid., 52-53; Brothers, 
Rights and Wrongs of the Poor. 

* Brothers to Chartists, II, of. cit., 245. 

* The English Poor Law “Reform” of 1834 established a hard system of 
“outdoor relief” or labor workhouses that came to be called “‘bastilles.” 

® Brothers to Chartists. II. 04. cit.. 260. 


“Brothers to Atwood, ibid., 52-53. 
“ Radical Reformer and Working Man’s Advocate, June 13, 1835, 1-2. 
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Unable to reconcile himself to an expanding commercial society 
with its shattering effect on all things traditional, Brothers at first 
engaged in a movement with and in behalf of those whom he con- 
ceived to be its main victims. When this proved unavailing, he 
turned his back on all its works and attempted to restore a 
romantic past of his own creation. His intellectual history is strik- 
ing testimony to the dangers inherent in an undisciplined, emo- 
tional identification with a high social ideal. Thus, to him, if 
democracy was imperfect, as it admittedly was and often is, it 
must be abandoned. To our modern era which knows of many 
men ready to abandon freedom because their stomachs are not full, 
there is something instructive in the pathetic career of that strange 
labor reformer, Thomas Brothers. 
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THE BALTIMORE RIOTS, APRIL, 1861 


By Epwarp G, EverettT* 


i to twentieth-century historians of the Civil 
War, Pennsylvania would not qualify as a border state, for 
today the term border state denotes slave states that remained 
loyal to the Union. However, in sources contemporaneous with 
the Civil War, Pennsylvania is often referred to as a border state. 
The reasons for this were many: in the early phases of the war 
Pennsylvania’s western border was adjacent to a seceded state, 
Virginia; it abutted upon the two slave states of Delaware and 
Maryland which for a time had indeterminate political affiliations ; 
its southern counties had powerful dissenting groups similar to 
those of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, so that 
pro-Southern sentiment conflicted with pro-Union feeling; and its 
location made it vulnerable to Confederate invasion. In other 
words, Pennsylvania in the beginning had many of the elements 
of a borderland. To corroborate these facts the newspapers of the 
day and Governor Curtin’s messages to the state legislature con- 
sistently delineated Pennsylvania’s problems as those of a border 
state. 

Pennsylvania’s military position evolved in the early weeks of 
the war. At this time it became a guardian for Washington and 
served as a link that connected the North to the nation’s capital 
by railroad. Throughout the Civil War Pennsylvania was looked 
upon by the authorities at Washington as a reserve line backing 
up the capital. The emergency forces called out by the state when 
invasion threatened had the primary function of protecting Wash- 
ington. Thus the state’s border in the crisis of invasion was 
practically unprotected. This in part explains the relative ease 
with which the Confederates made their thrusts into Pennsylvania 
in 1862, 1863, 1864. So weak did its defense become that Governor 
Curtin, after the Confederates’ burning of Chambersburg in 1864, 
started the recruitment of soldiers for a private state army for 
the defense of the border, with implicit instructions that this army 


*Dr. Edward G. Everett is a member of the History Department, State 
Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
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was never to leave the state; only General Sheridan’s successes 
in the Shenandoah Valley ended this plan. 

One can understand why the authorities in the early weeks of 
the war were in a panic over the safety of Washington. Unprotected 
as the capital city was, with inadequate fortifications, with an 
atrophied military system, with Confederate flags flying across the 
Potomac, Washington might have been seized by Beauregard 
before Union troops arrived and defensive outposts were prepared. 

It was evident that Washington was a small island of Federalism 
surrounded by a sea of secession or pro-Southern sentiment. The 
very existence of the capital was dependent on the tenuous rail- 
road link from Washington to Baltimore to Pennsylvania, and 
the rest of the North. Therefore, of necessity, the capital of Penn- 
sylvania became a keystone in the defense of Washington. This 
state sent the first Northern troops to Washington and endeavored 
to relieve the isolation of that city by maintaining troops along 
the railroad tracks leading south. 

In some parts of Pennsylvania, before the start of the war, 
militia organizations had begun to drill regularly in anticipation 
of rebellion. As early as January 21, 1861, Major General Wil- 
liam H. Keim of Reading had advised Captain James McKnight 
to keep his Ringgold Light Artillery in readiness for immediate 
service. Other units followed this example. Such was the case in 
Pottsville, Allentown, and Lewistown; indeed, by February sev- 
eral units were organized and ready for their marching orders. 
On the morning of April 16, 1861, Governor Curtin sent orders 
to the Ringgold Artillery, one hundred and eight men, to entrain 
for Harrisburg with their four six-pound field pieces. That evening 
the unit was in Harrisburg; here it was joined by the National 
Light Infantry and the Washington Artillery of Pottsville, the 
Allen Infantry of Allentown, and the Logan Guards of Lewis- 
town. After a delay of two days these five companies left Harris- 
burg, passed through Philadelphia and Baltimore, and reached 
the nation’s capital at ten o’clock at night.* 

1 Message to the Legislature, August 9, 1864; A. W. Bradford and A. G. 
Curtin to Abraham Lincoln, July 21, 1864, in Pennsylvania Archives, 4th 
Series, VIII, 596-597, 606-607; Journal of the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, August 9, 17, 1864, 1097 ff.; Annual 
Report of the Adjutant General of Pennsylvania, 1864 (Harrisburg, 1865), 
18-19. Governor Curtin called this state army the “Minute Men.” 

? Philadelphia Press, April 17, 18, 20, 1861 ; Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


+ 17, 18, 19, 1861; Harrisburg Pennsylvania Daily Telegraph, April 16, 
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These troops were the “first military aid from the loyal States.’ 
So quickly had the Pennsylvania troops come that no adequate 
preparations had been made to receive them; for this reason they 
were quartered in the House of Representatives on the evening 
of April 18. Back at Harrisburg Governor Curtin was making 
every endeavor to receive more troops and prepare them for travel 
to Washington. The governor telegraphed to his old arch-enemy 
Simon Cameron on April 17: 


Volunteers are arriving, many of them without arms, 
and most of those in use unfit for active service. We 
have no ammunition. I wish to march them in large 
bodies and prepared to defend themselves. Shall I order 
the Philadelphia regiments to start ?* 


In Philadelphia, on the evening of April 18, the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts was received with open arms and escorted to the Con- 
tinental Hotel, where supper awaited them; later that evening 
they were lodged in the Girard House. By midnight reports 
reached Philadelphia that the passage of the regiment through 
Baltimore would be resisted. Early the next morning the Sixth 
Massachusetts took up its journey. With it went ten companies, 
parts of two regiments of the Washington Brigade of Philadelphia, 
commanded by General William F. Small. These Pennsylvania 
troops, numbering about eighteen hundred, were devoid of uni- 
formity or discipline; even their officers had not been commis- 
sioned. To make things worse, they were unarmed and without 
uniforms. From all indications it would seem that the Pennsyl- 


Archives, 4th Series, VIII, 723; Moore, Rebellion Record, I, 27-28; New 
York Times, April 17, 1861; New York Tribune, April 17, 18, 1861; Pitts- 
burgh Gazette, April 17, 1861; Governor Curtin said that 460 men comprised 
these five companies, but the following resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 22, 1861, gave another figure: 

Resolved that the thanks of this House are due, and are hereby 
tendered to the Five Hundred and Thirty Soldiers from Pennsylvania 
who passed through the mob at Baltimore, and reached Washington 
on the Eighteenth of April last, for the defense of the National 
capital. 

Galusha Grow 
Speaker of the House 
See Pennsylvania Archives, 4th Series, VIII, 723; July 22, 1861, Cong. 
Globe, 37 Cong., 1 Sess., 303-304. 
8 Pennsylvania Archives, 4th Series, VIII, 723. 
*The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series III, I, 82. 
(Hereafter listed as O.R.) 
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vania troops were traveling with the Sixth Massachusetts to be 
protected, since the Bay State unit was armed with rifles.° 

To understand the riots that occurred in Baltimore one needs 
a knowledge of the transportation facilities of that time. One 
railroad system, the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore, 
extended from Philadelphia to Baltimore. Travelers went by train 
to Perryville on the eastern bank of the Susquehanna, boarded 
the large steamboat Maryland, were carried across the river to 
Havre-de-Grace, then went by rail to the President Street depot 
in Baltimore. There the locomotive was detached, and the cars 
were drawn by horses through the city to the Camden Street 
depot of the Baltimore and Ohio.°® 

It was three o’clock in the morning of April 19 when the Sixth 
Massachusetts and the Pennsylvania troops left Philadelphia; 
by noon they reached Baltimore. Horses were hitched to the pas- 
senger cars, and they were driven to the Camden Street station. 
Nine cars loaded with men of the Sixth Massachusetts made 
the trip without incident, but as the tenth passenger car was 
coming over the Pratt Street bridge, some Baltimore plug-uglies 
piled stones and dumped sand on the track, and even dragged 
anchors from the Gay Street wharf, to block the passage of any 
other cars. The tenth car was forced to return to the President 
Street station. Here a council of war was called, and two alter- 
natives were presented: the troops could either return to Phila- 
delphia or march to the Camden Street station to entrain for 
Washington. The troops decided on the latter course, and as they 
marched out of the depot, the mob closed in, hurling stones and 
bricks. Fence posts provided the mob with additional weapons. 

Meanwhile, back at the President Street depot, the unarmed 
Pennsylvanians were no longer protected by the Massachusetts 
troops. These soldiers without uniforms were driven from their 
cars and scattered by the mob. Fortunately their civilian dress 
enabled them to blend into the mob; yet of this group three were 
killed, more than a score wounded, and two hundred were tem- 
porarily missing. Of the Massachusetts troops four were killed, 
thirty-nine wounded, and one hundred and thirty were not to 

5“Small’s Report,” Philadelphia eae April 23, 1861; O.R., Series 1, 
II, 7 ff.; New York Tribune, April 18, , 1861. 

* O.R.; Series TT, 1, 7 578; Philedelyhia Press, April 20, 1861; Gover- 


nor Hicks to the people of Maryland in Moore’s Rebellion Record, Documents 
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be found.’ It should be noted that Mayor George William Brown 
of Baltimore and Marshal George P. Kane, Chief of Police, 
acted with great courage, getting themselves and the police be- 
tween the soldiers and the mob, which did not attack the police. 
The attack on the Pennsylvania troops continued for more than 
two hours. Only through the efforts of Marshal Kane were these 
troops placed in cars ready to return to the North. The main 
body of the Washington Brigade returned on the night of April 
19, reaching the depot at Broad Street at eleven o’clock. 


On the evening of April 19, 1861, the Baltimore mobs had 
stirred secession feelings to a frenzy, stifling the Union sentiment 
of the city. So great was the commotion that state and city 
militia were ordered into service to help the police keep order. In 
Monument Square a secession meeting assembled and vociferously 
denounced any attempt to coerce the Confederacy. Frantic tele- 
grams were sent to President Lincoln and Secretary of War 
Cameron, “The excitement is fearful send no more troops here.” 
Similar messages found their way to Samuel M. Felton of Phila- 
delphia, president of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Railroad. Rumors spread like wildfire. A report circulated that 
more troops were coming. 


Marshal Kane and Mayor Brown came to the decision that the 
salvation of Baltimore from further bloodshed was to be found in 
burning the bridges on the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Balti- 
more Railroad, and on the Northern Central which went to Har- 
risburg. They consulted Governor Thomas H. Hicks, and he gave 
his reluctant approval to this course, and the order for destruction 
was given out at midnight of April 19. That night a mob lay in 
waiting at Canton, near Bush River, for the train from Philadel- 
phia and stopped it. The secessionists compelled the passengers 
to leave the cars, occupied the train, and forced the engineer to 
take them toward Baltimore, burning bridges as they went. The 
crowd set fire to the draw of the Canton Bridge and waited till 


7 Philadelphia Inquirer, April 23, 1861; O.R., Series 1, II, 709; Moore, 
Rebellion Record, II (Docs.), 181; Congressional Globe, 37 Cong., 1 Sess., 
201; New York Tribune, April 19, 20, 22, 23; George William Brown, 
Baltimore and the roth of April (Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 
tory and Political Science, Extra volume III), 20 ff.; New York Times, 
April 20, 1861; Fletcher Pratt, Ordeal by Fire (New York, 1948), 11, says 
that one hundred dead were left behind. 
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that portion was burned.’ It must be emphasized that law en- 
forcement agencies in Baltimore and in Maryland did everything 
in their power to restrain violence. On April 18 Governor Thomas 
Hicks had issued a proclamation counseling the people to abstain 
from force and promising that he would strenuously exert his 
powers to preserve peace. This was no idle boast, for on April 19 
Governor Hicks called out the military forces of the state. The 
city officials led by William G. Brown, the police commissioners 
(Charles Howard, William H. Gatchell, Charles D. Hinks, and 
John W. Davis), and Marshal George P. Kane worked diligently 
night and day to break up mob action, but their efforts were in 
vain. The highly disciplined city police force of three hundred and 
ninety-eight men proved too small to cope with mass demonstra- 
tions of such magnitude. 

The riots continued in Baltimore. Mobs fired railroad stations 
and threw locomotives into the river. Somebody got off a message 
asking Jefferson Davis for Confederate troops to preserve the 
city’s liberties. All communication with Havre-de-Grace was 
severed. The Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 
was still intact to Perryville at the mouth of the Susquehanna 
River only because of the ingenuity of an engineer on the road 
who had prevented Baltimore raiding parties from passing beyond 
the river at Havre-de-Grace.® The railroad bridges of the Northern 
Central Railroad were fired. 

Two days later a mob completed Baltimore’s isolation by cutting 
down the wires and telegraph poles on all lines which gave com- 
munication with the North.’? Washington had all telegraph lines 
down, with only the single Boston regiment and the five Pennsyl- 
vania companies at hand to meet Beauregard’s South Carolinians ; 
briefly, Washington was cut off, and Baltimore was blazing with 
secession sentiment right across the path for help. Rumors per- 


8 Philadelphia Press, April 20, 1861; Moore, Rebellion Record, I, 33, 35; 
Baltimore Sun, April 20, 1861; O.R., Series 1, II, 13-15; Testimony of Kane 
and Howard, in O.R., Series 2, 1, 630; Festus P. Summers, The Baltimore 
and Ohio in the Civil War (New York, 1939), 52-53; George P. Kane to 
Charles Howard, May 3, 1861, O.R., Series 2, 1, 630, 569, 570; O.R., Series 
I, I, pt. 1, 330-331; Philadelphia Inquirer, extra, April 19, 1861; Hesseltine, 
Lincoln and the War Governors, 155; Philadelphia North American and 
United States Gazette, April 20, 1861; Journal of the Senate, 1861, extra 
session, 8-9; Doylestown The Bucks County ee ama April 23, 30, 1861 ; 
WwW ‘ashington Reporter and Tribune, April 25, 

®° House Report, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 2, pt. tr 681 -682. 
* Testimony of Kane and Howard, O.R., Series 2, 1, 630. 
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meated the nation’s capital. The latest paper was three days old, 
a volunteer corps of clerks drilled on the White House lawn, and 
rumor had it that the New York Seventh had been cut to pieces 
by the plug-uglies of Baltimore. Many people took up a hegira 
of fear; others remained in Washington to see the end. General 
Scott was busy having trenches dug around the Capitol and 
planting artillery on the southern banks of the Anacostia River. 

Back in Pennsylvania the Baltimore riots became a war cry. 
Fearing reprisals against his railroad, the Northern Central, 
Simon Cameron on April 19 dispatched Major Fitz-John Porter, 
the new Assistant Adjutant General in the War Department, to 
Harrisburg with orders to muster the Pennsylvania militia into 
the federal service and place them on guard duty along the line of 
the Northern Central.'t Cameron’s business sense took precedence 
over everything else in this situation. Furthermore, to protect all 
railroad facilities leading to Washington from the North, he ex- 
tended the limits of the military department of Washington be- 
yond the District of Columbia and the state of Maryland to include 
the states of Pennsylvania and Delaware.’* Major General Robert 
Patterson, then in Harrisburg, assumed command of this depart- 
ment and was ordered by Cameron to place soldiers at proper 
points to protect the railroads in that area. Thus, by these 
measures Harrisburg became the key position in the defense 
of Washington. 

On April 19, 1861, a consultation was held at the house of 
General Patterson in Harrisburg. Present were Governor Curtin, 
Samuel M. Felton, J. Edgar Thompson, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, a Mr. Hazelhurst, and Mayor Alexander Heriry 
of Philadelphia. On the morning of April 19 Curtin had sent 
Morrow B. Lowry of Erie to Baltimore to watch the progress of 
events and keep the state authorities informed. Lowry was witness 
to the attack on the Massachusetts and Pennsylvania troops, and 
described his actions in the following manner: 


I telegraphed to the authorities at Harrisburg and 
Philadelphia to send no more troops, as ample prepara- 


“ Fitz-John Porter to Lorenzo Thomas, May 1, 1861, in Simon Cameron 
Papers ; another copy Fitz-John Porter to Col. Lorenzo Thomas, May 1, 1861, 
O.R., Series I, LI, pt. 1, 345-351. 

12 General Orders No. 3, April 19, 1861, O.R., Series I, II, 579; J. Edgar 
Thompson to Simon Cameron, April 17, 1861, O.R., Series I, LI, pt. 1, pp. 
327, 330; SSI. 
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tion existed in Baltimore to send them to bloody graves. 
Towards evening the railroad bridges on the Northern 
Central, as well as the Philadelphia and Baltimore Rail- 
road were fired and I was thankful to see the flames 
which would prevent the approach of more victims.** 


When Governor Curtin and his friends met at the home of Gen- 
eral Patterson, it was to discuss the means of getting troops to 
Washington. Even before word was received that the bridges 
had been burned, Curtin, Patterson, Felton, Thompson, Hazel- 
hurst, and Alexander Henry had decided to use the Perryville 
route, and a method was adopted to procure boats to ply between 
Perryville and Annapolis, thus bypassing Baltimore.’* The ferry 
boat Maryland which operated occasionally between Perryville 
and Annapolis was pressed into service with other transports to 
open a line of communication by water between the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad and the Annapolis and Elk 
Ridge line, which connected with the Washington Branch of the 
Baltimore and Ohio below the Baltimore and Annapolis Junction.’® 

Benjamin F. Butler and the Eighth Massachusetts Infantry 
proved the success of this route on April 20. By April 25 the 
road to Annapolis Junction was repaired by the Eighth Massa- 
chusetts and Seventh New York Regiments, and the New York 
troops proceeded to Washington. Thus, an unobstructed route was 
opened between Annapolis and Washington. General Butler re- 
mained in command at Annapolis and forwarded succeeding regi- 
ments of reinforcements to Washington. Back in Pennsylvania, 
Governor Curtin issued an order that all state troops should be 
thoroughly armed and equipped before going South. Furthermore, 
Simon Cameron requested that the regiments organized in Penn- 
sylvania be clothed, subsisted, and transported at the expense of 
the state. 

Meanwhile Washington was in a state of panic. Young men, 
afraid that the whole male population would be impressed for the 
capital’s defense, fled North or South; panic even seized office- 
seekers, who fled North to sanctuary. On April 22, 1861, General 


% Samuel P. Bates, Martial Deeds of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1876), 
128 


“i Tbid., 128. 

* Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad Company, Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Report, 1861, p. 7; House Report, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., no. 2, 
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Scott said, “This place is now partially beseiged, threatened, and 
in danger of being attacked on all sides in a day or two or three.”*® 
Tuesday, April 23, passed by and no soldiers came. Lincoln, pacing 
the floor of the executive office, exclaimed in tones of anguish: 
“Why don’t they come! Why don’t they come!" Finally, on 
Thursday, April 25, the New York Seventh and the Massachusetts 
Eighth came swinging up Pennsylvania Avenue. Baltimore was 
quiet again, the plug-uglies beaten down. Pinkerton’s plain-clothes 
men had marked out the ringleaders and the police had clapped 
them in jail. Thus, the actual arrival of troops from the North 
denoted that, after all, a route from the loyal North to its capital 
was open, and Washington’s safety was insured.** On April 27 
Seward wrote, “Ten thousand of our troops are arrived here, and 
the city is considered safe.”’® 

On April 19, Fitz-John Porter, Cameron’s emissary to protect 
the Northern Central Railroad, had arrived in Harrisburg, met 
Governor Curtin, Thomas A. Scott, manager of the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad, and J. D. Cameron of the Northern Central. He 
informed these men of his mission: to forward Pennsylvania 
troops to Washington and to protect the Northern Central lines. 
That day an officer was detailed to muster regiments into service 
as fast as they were offered. Porter describes the situation in the 
following manner: 


The disturbances in Baltimore excited everyone to 
activity. In large numbers men rushed into the city seek- 
ing service and eager to be enrolled. Within three days 
some four thousand men, fully organized, were reported 
to me ready for service. ... The absence of arms, ammu- 
nition, and equipment of all kinds could not have been 
worse had it been premeditated. The state had no arms 
whatever or equipment even for cooking purposes, and 
the troops at Carlisle were as deficient, and I had to use 
the names of the Secretary of War and of the General- 
in- -Chief to procure supplies from the arsenals at Gover- 
nor’s Island, Frankford, and Pittsburgh, and of the 
quartermaster’s s department at Philadelphia, and I had to 


1° O.R., Series I, II, 587. 

* See R. Fuller to Chase, April 23, 1861, Salmon Portland Chase Papers 
(in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 

* Theodore Winthrop in Atlantic Monthly, June, 1861; letter of Fitz-James 
O’Brien in New York Times, May 2, 1861 
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resort to extraordinary expedients of hotels and res- 
taurants to feed the men till the commissary department 
could be organized.*° 


Thomas A. Scott backed Porter by his pleas to railroad officials 
at both Pittsburgh and Philadelphia to speed up the transportation 
of the ammunition and military supplies which had been ordered 
from arsenals in those cities by Major Porter. 

On Saturday evening, April 20, the First, Second, and Third 
Regiments of Pennsylvania Volunteers, then encamped at Camp 
Curtin, were ordered to proceed by way of the Northern Central 
Railroad to Washington. The brigade reached Ashland Station, 
near Cockeysville, Maryland, on the following morning. At this 
point the bridges destroyed by the Baltimore mob interrupted 
further railroad travel, and the troops were marched to a position 
one mile from the station, where they encamped. The camp at 
Cockeysville was about fourteen miles from Baltimore. About 
thirty-four hundred men comprised this unit; it possessed arms 
and ammunition, but was dependent on agents at York for pro- 
visions. The stay of this force was short-lived. Major Porter 
received the following instructions: 


Headquarters of the Army 
Washington, April 21, 1861 
The obstructions in the railroads within Baltimore and 
its neighborhood, and still more, the unhappy excitement 
temporarily existing in that city have induced the Presi- 
dent (to avoid collision and bloodshed) to direct that 
those volunteers return to Harrisburg and take the route 
via Susquehanna, thence to embark in steamers for An- 
napolis and to proceed down the Delaware and through 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal in sufficient tugs 
or other crafts to Annapolis, as Major-General Patter- 
son shall direct. 
Winfield Scott** 


As the troops withdrew from Cockeysville on Tuesday, April 
23, guerillas from the environs of Baltimore followed them at a 
safe distance and destroyed all the remaining bridges between 
Baltimore and the Pennsylvania line. At York Porter’s men were 


°F, J. Porter to Col. Lorenzo Thomas, O.R., Series I, LI, pt. 1, 345-347. 
* Tbid., 350-351. 
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quartered in the fairgrounds of the Agricultural Society, to be 
known shortly thereafter as Camp Scott.** Thus, the attempt to 
reopen, by force, communications with Washington through the 
Northern Central Railroad was thwarted at this time. The ques- 
tion arises as to why this change of orders occurred so quickly. 
First of all, the Cockeysville incident brought continued appeals 
from Governor Hicks and Mayor Brown not to antagonize Balti- 
more ;** second, the arguments of Hicks and Brown impressed 
upon Lincoln the belief that a strong Union sentiment prevailed 
throughout northern and western Maryland, which, if allowed 
time for expression, might save that state for the Union.** An- 
other effort of a different sort was made to establish communica- 
tions with Washington. Thomas A. Scott tried to open a line of 
telegraphic communication with Washington by way of Cham- 
bersburg, Hagerstown, and the Potomac Valley. However, this 
proved impossible because of the general lack of telegraphic 
facilities over the entire route. 

In Baltimore and Maryland the opposition to the efforts of 
the national government to bring troops by train to Washington 
did not last for a week after the fateful April 19; from the date of 
the arrival of the New York Seventh at Washington it began to 
subside.**> “The Union sentiment gets stronger and stronger,” 
wrote Reverdy Johnson.** The damage done to the bridges of the 
Northern Central was estimated at $117,000. On April 22, 1861, 
one hundred and fifty carpenters from Pennsylvania protected by 
detachments of Pennsylvania troops were dispatched to repair the 
bridges of the Northern Central.27 On May 9 federal troops on 


= Harper's Weekly, May 25, 1861, p. 331; Pittsburgh Gazette, May 2, 
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their way to Washington passed unmolested through Baltimore ; 
these were brought by transports from Perryville. 

The work of reconstructing the bridges of the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad was commenced with a large 
force of workmen on May 10, 1861. Three days later repairs on 
the bridges were completed, and two passenger trains passed 
through Baltimore during the day and evening. Shortly after- 
wards regular railroad communication with the northern cities, 
for passengers as well as for the military, was re-established. 
Previously, on April 26, 1861, news had been received in Phila- 
delphia that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad between Baltimore 
and Washington had been put in condition for travel.** 

It was the patience and wisdom of Lincoln in pursuing a con- 
ciliatory, but firm, policy that won Maryland to the Union. In a 
different sense it was the craftmanship of Pennsylvania rail- 
roaders rebuilding bridges and relaying track that bound Maryland 
firmly into the Union. The importance of holding Maryland was 
clearly understood at the time: 


The possibility, I think of the government holding 
Washington depends upon Maryland’s remaining in the 
Union. .. . Many of those men in the border states whom 
it will be so expensive to kill, can be gained by a few 
speeches, a little music, a good deal of hurrahing . . . 
and ten glasses of bad whiskey. 

Better buy so cheaply than conquer at such expense— 
one drop of honey catches more flies than a barrel of 
viflegar, . ..°° 


After the Baltimore riots of 1861 Pennsylvania almost com- 
pletely lost its status as a border state. A new plan was formulated 
for transporting troops through Maryland, so as to avoid arousing 
secession fervor in Baltimore. Loyal sentiment elsewhere was 
given a chance to assert itself. The defenses of Washington were 
bolstered with Northern soldiers and materials of war. Maryland 
was kept in the union, and hereafter Maryland, rather than Penn- 
sylvania, was the border state. 


* New York Daily Tribune, April 29, 1861. 
” John Rodgers to Alexander Henry, April 11 [?], 1861, Alexander Henry 
Papers (in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania). 








PRESIDENT’S PAGE 


October, 1957, marks the beginning of the second quarter century of the 
life of our Association. As this anniversary coincides with the triennial elec- 
tion of major officers of the Association, president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer, I urge all members to make a special effort to attend the 
Philadelphia convention on October 18 and 19 


An important change in the editorial management of PENNSYLVANIA His- 
Tory takes place with the appearance of this issue. Paul A. W. Wallace, who 
assumed the editorship in October, 1950, asked to be relieved of his responsi- 
bilities as of July 1 in order to devote his full time to other historical 
activities. His editorship has added distinction to the reputation of the 
journal, both by maintaining its high level of scholarship and by initiating 
many new ideas which have increased its usefulness and popular appeal. 
Beyond the basic, laborious task of editor, Dr. Wallace has developed special 
issues devoted to a single theme, introduced a new cover page and many 
more illustrations, sought out timely articles on subjects of high current 
interest, published a famous Indian source collection which won a national 
award, and exerted himself continually beyond the call of duty. For this, 
the Association expresses its heartfelt thanks to Dr. Wallace at the con- 
clusion of his distinguished term as Editor of PENNSYLVANIA History. 


The Council of the Association, by unanimous vote, elected John M. 
Coleman, of the Department of History of Lafayette College, to succeed Dr. 
Wallace as editor from July 1, 1957. We welcome Dr. Coleman to the 
editor’s chair with the happy assurance that his talents and enthusiasm 
will continue to bring us a journal which keeps pace with the needs of the 
membership and commands an ever-increasing circulation. 


Robert K. Murray, Secretary of the Association since October, 1953, has 
performed masterful service in organizing the financial operation of the 
Association by improving the system of billing and follow-up, keeping the 
mailing lists up-to-date, and most particularly by developing realistic annual 
budgets. To both Dr. Murray and his loyal assistant secretary, Mrs. Murray, 
we express our thanks for their close attention to the Association’s business. 


Your retiring president has appreciated the opportunity afforded him 
during the past three years of guiding the work of the Association, and 
conveys his thanks to the officers and the nany loyal committee workers 
whose efforts lie at the base of all the sub-tantial achievements we have 
made. Among these have been an increase in the membership, a decrease 
in indebtedness, inspiring conventions, closer relationships between the 
Federation, the Historical and Museum Commission, the history teaching 
profession, and the Association, and the wider dissemination of our special 
pamphlet series. 


It is my pleasure to announce the implementation of the proposal to pre- 
pare a 25-year cumulative index of the journal. Miss Rita Howe of Morris- 
dale, Pennsylvania, has undertaken the task and is making fine progress. 
The Association is greatly indebted to her for her generous contribution 
of time and skill. 

Puiuip S. Kern, 
President 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HicGiInBoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


An interesting and informative survey of the finances and 
activities of county historical societies in Pennsylvania has been 
made by John Ward Willson Loose, corresponding secretary of 
the Lancaster County Historical Society. It is published in the 
July, 1957, issue of the Society’s Journal (LXI, No. 3). 


The second spring tour of the Adams County Historical Society 
was made on June 4. The group visited the display of historic 
clocks in the John C. Myers collection at New Oxford. 


The Society of Architectural Historians met in Bethlehem Au- 
gust 16-19, 1957, for its August tour. The meeting emphasized 
Moravian architecture in the Bethlehem and Nazareth areas. 


The Annual Grand Chapter of the Baronial Order of Magna 
Charta commemorated the 742nd Anniversary of Magna Charta 
in Philadelphia on June 15-16, 1957. Services were held in Christ 
Church. 


The Historical Society of Berks County has begun a fund- 
raising campaign with a goal of $110,000. More money is needed 
to provide additional space in the building, to make additions to 
the staff, and to improve and extend the services of the Society 
to the area which it serves. 


The Blair County Historical Society is in process of erecting 
a display of wheels and rails from the Allegheny Portage Railroad 
on the grounds of the Baker Mansion, the Society’s headquarters. 


The Bucks County Historical Society on May 4, 1957, presented 
its first Henry Chapman Mercer Award to Sandra Lynn of Bristol, 
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Pennsylvania. The award is made annually to the high school or 
preparatory school student in Bucks County who submits the best 
original paper on some aspect of the county’s history. The So- 
ciety has recently published a handsome illustrated guidebook to 
its Mercer Museum, which is devoted to exhibits of tools, imple- 
ments, and machinery of the period before the introduction of 
steam power. 


The Chester County Historical Society made a historical pil- 
grimage to Lancaster County on August 3, 1957, visiting the 
Pennsylvania Farm Museum at Landis Valley, the new head- 
quarters of the Lancaster County Historical Society, and “Wheat- 
land,” the home of President James Buchanan. 


The Colonial Philadelphia Historical Society met on September 
12, 1957, at Old St. Peter’s Church in Philadelphia. The principal 
speaker was William R. Talbot, who spoke on the history of the 
church and its relation to the Society Hill area. 


Members of the Columbia County Historical Society made an 
excursion on August 14 to the Bradford County Historical Society 
and Museum at Towanda, French Azilum and Gate House 
Museum, and the La Porte-Hagerman House. The Society museum 
has on loan the Albert Solleder Collection of steatite pottery. 


At its meeting on May 23 the Crawford County Historical So- 
ciety heard Mrs. T. D. Ballinger talk on “Historic Trees of Penn- 
sylvania.” The annual Society meeting in June re-elected James 
R. Shryock, president; Dr. F. F. Seely, vice-president; Dr. S. S. 
Swartley, treasurer; and Miss Sara L. Miller, secretary. 


The Hamilton Library and Cumberland County Historical As- 
sociation at Carlisle has distributed to its membership this year 
printed booklets of two of the addresses given at public meetings 
during the past season. They are: The Land in Cumberland Called 
Lowther, by Robert G. Crist of Lemoyne, and Pleasant View, a 
Typical Pioneer Plantation of Cumberland County, by Charles 
G. Beetem of Carlisle. 


The Delaware County Historical Society has planned to hold 
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its annual meeting the third week in October and to center the 
theme around the 275th anniversary of the landing of William 
Penn at Chester. 


The Donegal Society held its 44th annual reunion on June 20, 
1957, at Donegal Presbyterian Church, Donegal Springs. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Dr. Glenn W. Moore, secretary of the General 
Council of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., and E. Cameron 
Hawley, noted author. 


The Erie County Historical Society made a historical pilgrimage 
on June 19, 1957, visiting old homes at Wattsburg, Clymer, 
Panama, Ashville, Chautauqua Assembly Grounds, and Mays- 
ville. At the dinner held in Maysville, Claybourne B. Sampson, 
past president of the Chautauqua County Historical Society, talked 
on early boats built in the county and their use on the upper 
Allegheny. Walter Jack, who conducted the tour, spoke briefly on 
a number of historical topics relating to the area. 


The Fort LeBoeuf Historical Association held its annual meet- 
ing at Waterford on July 19, 1957. Special recognition was given 
to Mrs. Cynthia Ensworth as the inspiration of the Association, 
and a memorial tribute was paid to the late Thomas Shallenberger, 
first president. Members heard an illustrated talk on Russia by 
Mr. and Mrs. Forrest Hopkins of the North East Breeze. 


The Historical Society of Frankford concluded a successful 
season of well-attended programs with a covered-dish supper and 
the presentation of the film, “Williamsburg Restored.” The So- 
ciety planned to have another barge party on the Delaware Canal 
in September. 


Members of the Friends Historical Association made a pilgrim- 
age to Exeter Meeting in Berks County on May 18, 1957, where 
they heard talks by members of the meeting on the families who 
established the meeting. A number of those who made the tour 
visited Pottsgrove, Daniel Boone Homestead, and Hopewell 
Village. 


The History Round Table at Pennsylvania State University 
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held its last meeting of the spring semester on May 14, 1957. 
Dr. Harold E. Dickson of the Department of Art and Architectural 
History gave an illustrated lecture on “The Meaning of Historic 
Styles in Art.” New officers elected at the meeting include M. Rita 
Howe, president; Dean Delaney, vice-president; Patricia Morri- 
son, secretary-treasurer; and Robert Franz and John Bubon, 
councilmen, 


The speaker for the June 7 meeting of the Historical and 
Genealogical Society of Indiana County was R. Dudley Tonkin, 
who spoke on “The Trees of Indiana County.” Members of the 
Society made a trip to Pittsburgh on June 21, visiting the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsylvania, the Carnegie Museum, 
and the Block House and Gateway Center. The Society has al- 
ready acquired a set of township maps and is seeking to locate 
historic buildings in the county on them. 


The Juniata County Historical Society is renovating the old 
stone church built in 1816 on the grounds of the Tuscarora Acad- 
emy as a museum. The Society prepared an exhibit for the Juniata 
County fair held the first week in September. 


The King of Prussia Historical Society has just published a 
36-page booklet entitled Here America Began: A Guidebook for 
Tourists. Attractively illustrated and supplied with a useful map, 
it contains brief sketches of the places of historical interest mainly 
in Chester and Montgomery counties, but with some reference to 
Philadelphia and other nearby areas. 


Members of the Lackawanna Historical Society made a trip to 
Smith’s Cove, New York, on July 16 to visit a reconstructed 
village in the area. 


The dedication ceremonies for the Willson Memorial Building, 
new home of the Lancaster County Historical Society, were held 
on June 2. The dedicatory address was made by Frank W. Melvin, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 


William A. Hunter, associate historian with the Pennsylvania 
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Historical and Museum Commission, spoke on Mercer County and 
the French and Indian War at a meeting of the Mercer County 
Historical Society on June 21. The meeting also heard a discussion 
by John Witthoft and W. Fred Kinsey, curator and anthropologist 
respectively with the State Museum, on an Indian skeleton found 
in Pymatuning Township. The society presented an award of one 
hundred dollars to Michael McGarney of Greenville for the best 
high school senior essay on county history. His topic was ‘“Nine- 
teenth-Century History of the Borough of Mercer.” The Society 
this fall has made arrangements to open the Magoffin House to 
visitors daily instead of two days a week only as was previously 
the case. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society celebrated the last event 
of its “Year of Commemoration” on August 3 with the unveiling 
of a bronze tablet marking the home of Brigadier General Thomas 
F. McCoy and the birthplace of his son, Major General Frank 
Ross McCoy. The principal speaker at the dedicatory ceremonies 
was Colonel Henry M. Gross, director of Selective Service in 
Pennsylvania and a kinsman of the McCoy family. 


The Northampton County Historical and Genealogical Society 
has opened to the public the [lick Library Annex on the ground 
floor of the building adjacent to and connected with the Society’s 
headquarters. 


The annual spring meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
was held in Harrisburg on April 27. Officers elected for the coming 
year were: George Korson, president ; Adlyn M. Keffer, executive 
vice-president; Philip D. Bookstaber, Nancy Ford, and Jacob 
Evanson, vice-presidents; Frederick M. Bolton, treasurer; M. 
Louise Hetrick, secretary; Mrs. James Bryan, corresponding sec- 
retary; and Frank A. Hoffman, editor of Keystone Folklore 
Quarterly. President Korson has been awarded a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship to study the folklore of Pennsylvania Dutch mineworkers. 


Two pastel portraits of William Penn and Hannah Penn, his 
second wife, were purchased in London in June by the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. The portraits are by the English artist 
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Francis Place (1647-1728) ; and it is believed that his portrait of 
Penn is probably the most authentic likeness of the great Quaker 
leader. 


John W. Genter of the State Department of Forests and Waters 
was the principal speaker at the May 27 meeting of the Historical 
Society of Perry County. The August 14 picnic meeting heard a 
talk by Colonel Frank E. Tressler of New Bloomfield. 


The new officers of the Pottstown Historical Society are: Don- 
nell Marshall, president; Mrs. J. R. Sotter, vice-president; Miss 
Miriam Ludwig, recording secretary; Miss Helen Purnell, cor- 
responding secretary ; and Raymond S. Elliott, treasurer. 


The Shippensburg Historical Society held its picnic meeting on 
July 11. The speaker was Simon Shearer, who spoke on “Points 
of Interest Along Route 11.” 


Dr. William A. Russ of Susquehanna University spoke on the 
topic, “The Past Is Not Necessarily a Bucket of Ashes,” at the 
annual picnic of the Snyder County Historical Society held on 


June 19. 


The Swedish Colonial Society held its Forefathers’ Day dinner 
on April 8, 1957, at the Union League in Philadelphia, with Edwin 
Bateman Morris as guest of honor. Volume II of Swedish Contri- 
butions to American Freedom, 1776-1783, by Dr. Amandus John- 
son, which the Society has sponsored, has just been published. 


A group of men in Berks County have recently formed the 
Transportation Historical Society of Berks County, which is de- 
voted to accumulating and preserving material relating to the his- 
tory of transportation in the county. Meetings are held monthly 
in the Elks’ Home at Reading. 


The Tri-State Historical Society of West Chester visited Hope 
Lodge on its spring pilgrimage. 


The Warren County Historical Society at its meeting on June 
26 heard a talk by Olive and Franklin Hoff, former members. 
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who are now located in Sitka, Alaska. The Society’s board of 
directors has agreed to microfilm all available documents on 
Warren County history and place the film in the Warren Library. 


The speaker at the annual dinner of the Wayne County His- 
torical Society in May was James Burbank, president of Fort 
Delaware, Inc. The Society is sponsor of the recent publication, 
Your Heritage in Beach Lake, by Isabel Baldwin. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in co-operation 
with the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh held its 
sixteenth annual tour on July 20. Visits were made to Point Park, 
Mt. Washington, Logstown, and Old Economy. There the visitors 
toured the buildings of the old Harmony Society and attended the 
play ‘“‘Man’s Reach,” presented by the Harmonie Associates in 
the garden. 


The Founder's Day program of the Westmoreland-Fayette His- 
torical Society was held on June 15 at the Society’s museum in 
West Overton. Stanton Belfour, co-chairman of the Historical 
Committee of the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association, spoke on 
the forthcoming bicentennial celebration. 


Visitation at the museum of the Wyoming Historical and 
Geological Society has been heavy since it was reopened in Feb- 
ruary. Recent exhibits have been “The Valley’s Participation in 
the Wars” and “The Hill Climb and Early Motoring.” 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Alliance College at Cambridge Springs has recently issued a 
list of its publications relating to Polish history, literature, and 
music. The College is seeking to complete its files of Poland 
Magazine and the Polish Review as well as its set of the Slownik 
Biograficzny. It requests that anyone having these items write to 
the president of the College. 


Professor J. Cutler Andrews of Chatham College will be on 
leave during the academic year 1957-1958 to serve as Fulbright 
lecturer at the University of Helsinki in Finland. 
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The Department of History and Government at Beaver College 
has added Mr. Lloyd Abernethy to its staff as instructor. 


Gettysburg College announces the appointment of James W 
Alexander to the department of history this fall. Professor Alex- 
ander was formerly with the Admiral Farragut School and wil) 
teach a course in Russian history among other things. 


Dr. Larry Gara of Eureka College, Illinois, has been appointed 
to the faculty of Grove City College to replace Dr. W. W. Black, 
who resigned to accept a position with Frostburg Teachers College 
in Maryland. Professor Ray Lorantas, who has been doing re- 
search in Europe, has been added to the history faculty. 


Muhlenberg College has instituted a course for undergraduates 
on the history of ideas, with all the College disciplines partic- 
ipating. Limited to a selection of the best students, it has proved 
very successful. 


Professor William E. Sawyer of Pennsylvania Military College 
has written a brochure on the first hundred years of Delaware 
County to be distributed at the celebration in Chester on October 
28, 1957, of the 275th anniversary of the landing of William Penn 
in Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Harry Harootunian of Oklahoma A. & M. College has been 
appointed instructor in Far Eastern history at Pennsylvania State 
University. Richard Sherman, a graduate student at Harvard, has 
been appointed temporary instructor in American history. Pro- 
fessor Kent Forster, who has been in Finland on a Fulbright grant 
during the 1956-1957 academic year, has received an additional 
leave of absence to remain in Helsinki during the fall semester. 
Dr. Malcolm Frieberg, assistant professor of history, has resigned 
to accept a position as editor with the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. 


fhe Susquehanna University Studies, Vol. VI, No. 1 (May, 
1957), carries an article by William A. Russ, Jr., on “The Eco- 
nomic Impact of Pennsylvania Upon the Nation.” Dr. Kenneth 
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F. Mailloux has joined the history faculty at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity this fall. 


At the University of Pennsylvania Dr. Lynn M. Case, professor 
of European history, has been appointed chairman of the depart- 
ment. Dr. Richard S. Dunn of the University of Michigan has 
been appointed assistant professor in the department. Dr. Wallace 
E. Davies, recently promoted to associate professor, will be on 
leave in 1957-1958 to serve as Fulbright lecturer at the University 
of Manchester. His book, Patriotism on Parade, has just been 
published. Dr. Martin Wolfe, who has been Fulbright lecturer at 
the University of Turin, has returned to his duties. Dr. Holden 
Furber will be on leave for the academic year 1957-1958. 


The Department of History at the University of Pittsburgh 
announces the appointments of Dr. Charles H. George of the Uni- 
versity of Washington to the position of assistant professor and of 
Dr. Harry R. Beck of Elizabethtown College to the position of 
instructor. During the past summer, Dr. James T. C. Liu, associate 
professor in the department, received a grant from the School 
of International Studies at Columbia University to work in the 
area of Asian studies. Dr. J. Cutler Andrews of Chatham College 
was visiting professor of American history in the summer session. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


William S. Troxell, president of the Pennsylvania German So- 
ciety, died at his home in Allentown on August 10, 1957. Widely 
known for his Pennsylvania German dialect column, “Pumper- 
nickle Bill,” in the Allentown Morning Call and for his weekly 
radio program in the dialect, Mr. Troxell actively collected and 
preserved Pennsylvania German folklore throughout his life. He 
was author of Aus Pennsylfawnia, an anthology of Pennsylvania 
German poetry and legends, and, with Reverend Thomas Brendle, 
the editor of Pennsylvania Dutch Folktales. 


Miss Jessica Coover Ferguson, who served for nearly forty 
years as state genealogist before retiring two years ago, died on 
\ugust 7, 1957, at Mt. Carmel. Her passing will be noted with 
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regret by the many she aided in their researches during her long 
period of service. 


Of particular interest to historians is the conference to be held 
at Gettysburg College, November 17-19, 1957, as the final feature 
of the College’s celebration of its 125th anniversary. The confer- 
ence, centering around the theme of “The Civil War—An Emergent 
New America,” will be directed by Allan Nevins of Columbia 
University, who will give the opening lecture. Other lecturers will 
be John Kenneth Galbraith of Harvard, Daniel Aaron of Smith 
College, Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvania, David 
Donald of Columbia University, and C. Vann Woodward of Johns 
Hopkins University. Among those who will participate in the dis- 
cussions following the lectures are Bruce Catton, Henry S. Com- 
mager, Kenneth Williams, Bayrd Still, Eric Goldman, John Hope 
Franklin, Ralph G. Newman, Lionel Trilling, Holman Hamilton, 
and James W. Livingood. Conducted tours will be arranged for 
those who attend the conference. Further information may be 
obtained by writing Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh, professor of history 
at Gettysburg College, who is in charge of local arrangements. 


The expanded program projected by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission for the 1957-1959 biennium has 
been sharply curtailed as a result of restricted appropriations. Some 
additions will be made to the staffs of the State Museum and the 
larger historical properties, but activities will generally be held to 
the level of the preceding biennium. Legislation of the General As- 
sembly placed three additional properties under the Commission 
for administration. These were Graeme Park (Governor Keith 
House) and Hope Lodge in Montgomery County and the 28th 
Division Memorial Shrine at Boalsburg. Funds for the construc- 
tion of the William Penn Memorial Building were not appro- 
priated, but the General State Authority has considerably advanced 
the project by allotting $350,000 for architectural work and 
planning for the Memorial Building and for the renovation of the 
present State Museum Building for use as executive offices. 


A considerable body of early manuscripts relating to Pennsyl- 
vania has recently been offered for sale by J. Stevens Cox. 
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antiquarian bookseller of Beaminster, Dorset, England. More than 
250 manuscripts from the archives of an Anglo-American family 
make up the collection. It includes letters and documents signed 
by William Penn, a long series of James Logan letters, numerous 
letters to and from John Dickinson, and much other material. 
Some of the correspondence is reprinted in the Literary Repository, 
No. 3/1957, published by Cox. 


The Oil Centennial Corporation, organized recently at Titusville 
to prepare for the hundredth anniversary of the drilling of the 
Drake Well in 1859, has contracted with Alfred Stern to prepare 
an illustrated booklet relating to the centennial celebration. 


The theme, “New Dimensions of Learning in a Free Society,” 
was the general topic of a series of seventeen seminars held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, May 9-11, 1957, during the inaugural 
ceremonies for Dr. Edward H. Litchfield as the twelfth chancellor 
of the institution. Dr. Peter H. Odegard of the University of 
California addressed the social science seminar on this theme 
on May 10. 


The rapid changes of modern life were emphasized in June, 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad placed one of its steam locomotives 
on a siding near the center of the famous Horseshoe Curve to 
commemorate the vanishing era of steam transportation. 


The American Association of State and Local History has re- 
cently issued a public appeal to its members to make an active 
effort to collect new and significant Civil War materials as the 
anniversary of this great national struggle approaches. It urges the 
co-operation of all local historical societies in this endeavor. 


New officers of the Cruiser Olympia Association in Philadelphia 
include Francis Daniel Pastorius, president; Charles R. Fish, Jr., 
vice-president ; Arthur T. Lou, treasurer ; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Eberle, 
secretary; and Henry Dexter Learned, chairman of the board. 
The Association is soliciting contributions to restore the Olympia 
and preserve it as a national shrine and marine museum. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to the Association at 934 Suburban Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 











BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
EpItED By NoRMAN B. WILKINSON 


James Logan and the Culture of Provincial America. By Frederick B. Tolles. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1957. Pp. 228. $3.50.) 


The life of James Logan is the story of a poor Quaker lad of Scottish 
descent whom fortune snatched from obscurity for the réle of Pennsylvania’s 
foremost citizen during the first forty years of the eighteenth century. 
Born in Ulster, Ireland, in 1674, Logan’s career began in 1699 when William 
Penn, recognizing his talents, chose the twenty-five year old schoolmaster 
of Bristol, England, for his secretary and land agent in Pennsylvania. 
Henceforth, the debt-ridden William Penn could be thankful that Proprietary 
affairs in Pennsylvania were entrusted to one as faithful and competent 
as James Logan. 

By writing a life of James Logan, Professor Tolles has fulfilled a need 
long recognized, for Logan’s career is second in importance only to that of 
William Penn in the early history of Pennsylvania. Professor Tolles’ fluent 
style makes for understanding and appreciation. The author’s sympathetic 
treatment of his subject offers an avenue for considering Pennsylvania 
affairs from the Proprietary point of view. As Logan’s activities reached 
out to include inter-colonial and imperial relations, the problems of the 
Empire are elucidated by his life. Logan’s abiding interest in science and 
his accomplishments in this field illuminate the development of this branch 
of knowledge in America. 

The nature of Logan’s duties at once brought him into conflict with the 
unicameral Pennsylvania legislature, which supposedly reflected the interests 
of the people at large. By temperament and education Logan had no use for 
popular government, which in Pennsylvania clashed with the Proprietary 
interests. Like others at a later time, Logan labored to amend the Charter 
to give the advisory Council legislative and executive powers by which the 
Proprietor could, if necessary, overrule the Assembly and strengthen the 
hand of the Governor. But in the end, all of Logan’s efforts to strengthen 
Proprietary power were defeated by the Assembly, led by David Lloyd, the 
people’s champion. 

Pushing constantly to gain political advantages, Logan was finally im- 
peached by the Assembly on the charge of attempting to subvert the laws and 
the Charter of Pennsylvania. But the case never materialized, for it became 
hopelessly involved in the question of how he should be tried. When the 
Assembly attempted to jail Logan for failure to substantiate his charges 
against Lloyd, the Governor ordered the sheriff not to obey the Assembly, 
whereupon the House could find nothing more to do but go home. Professor 
Tolles concludes that for Logan’s fidelity to the Proprietors, he “was 
declared a public enemy.” 
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In 1721 Logan opposed establishing a land bank paper currency, fearing, 
it would seem (although the author does not say so), its effect upon his own 
income as well as that of the Proprietors. The dispute arising from this 
issue caused Governor Keith (who chose to side with the Assembly) to 
remove Logan as clerk and secretary of the Council. Logan then went to 
England, where he secured instructions from the Proprietors ordering Keith 
to pass no laws without the consent of the Council. Keith ignored the in- 
structions, and the Assembly resolved that the Proprietors had no right to 
bind the Governor with instructions or invest the Council with legislative 
powers. Although Keith knew he would be removed from office, he fought 
valiantly (in this reviewer’s opinion) for the people’s cause against Pro- 
prietary prerogative and vested interests. However, Professor Tolles con- 
cludes that “an ambitious governor” was humbled, “a contentious tribune of 
the people [Lloyd] silenced,” and Logan emerged “a strong man victorious.” 

Professor Tolles finds in Logan’s Indian policies his greatest achievement 
and claim to statesmanship. By courting the favor of the powerful Six 
Nations, who had brought the Indians of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
the Ohio Valley under submission, Logan opened land for settlement when 
needed, frustrated Maryland’s claim to lands beyond the Susquehanna, and 
checked the spread of French influence in the Ohio Valley. 

Professor Tolles apparently believes that Logan was motivated in his 
Indian policy by love of Pennsylvania and the English nation. But it seems 
that Logan and the Penns, who conducted a vast fur trade in the West, 
would be the chief beneficiaries by having the Six Nations chase all the 
other Pennsylvania fur traders and the Shawnee out of the Ohio Valley. 
Pennsylvania’s need of more land for the immigrants swarming into the 
province likewise had a very direct bearing on the receipts of both Logan 
and the Proprietors. In any event, the need for land hardly justifies Logan’s 
taking advantage of the Delawares by the notorious “Walk,” although 
Mr. Tolles seems to want to clear the secretary. There is room for thought 
in the author’s account of how Logan asked Nutimus how he could claim 
land in Pennsylvania, having been born in New Jersey—and the Delaware’s 
rejoinder asking Logan how he came to own land in Pennsylvania, having 
been born across the seas! When Logan finally used the Six Nations to 
drive the Delawares out of the Lehigh Valley on threat of the tomahawk, 
one’s opinion of Mr. Logan’s diplomacy receives still another jolt. 

After Logan retired to Stenton, his country home, he found more time to 
devote to science and classical literature. His Quaker upbringing, no doubt, 
was responsible for his lack of interest in painting, sculpture, or music, 
which were enjoyed by his more cultured neighbors such as William Allen. 
For the most part Logan was interested in pure science, although his Quaker 
philosophy seems to have made him not totally oblivious to practical appli- 
cations. Logan encouraged young scientists such as Thomas Godfrey and 
John Bartram and was a friend and associate of Franklin, Cadwallader 
Colden and other American scientists. He had articles published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society and corresponded with Peter Collinson, 
Linnaeus, and other eminent scientists of the old world. 
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Professor Tolles’ life of Logan hardly justifies its title, as there appears 
to be too little about Logan’s contemporaries to warrant so broad a title as 
James Logan and the Culture of Provincial America, Furthermore, most 
of the book is concerned with political rather than cultural history. In the 
political history itself, the coverage in some places is rather narrow. The 
names, for example, of William Allen and John Kinsey (two prominent 
figures in Pennsylvania politics in the 1730’s and ’40’s) are not mentioned. 
Scholars will lament the absence of footnotes. Inasmuch as this is the only 
life of James Logan we have, this reviewer is of the opinion (since 
the subject is not likely to interest the general public) that it would have 
served a better purpose to have published a more definitive, fully documented 
work, 

Newark College of Arts and Science THEODORE THAYER 
Rutgers University 


Dutch and Swedish Place-Names in Delaware. By A. R. Dunlap. (Newark, 
Del.: University of Delaware Press, for the Institute of Delaware 
History and Culture, 1956. Pp. 66. $1.00.) 


This book is the second of the Place-Name series which Dr. Dunlap has 
written; in the first, Indian Place-Names in Delaware, he was co-author 
with C. A. Weslager. Dr. Dunlap has projected a fuller study of Delaware 
place-names in the future. 

In this book the author has made a more methodical approach to the 
classification of place-names than appeared in his Indian Place-Names. 
The use of George W. Stewart’s classification has allowed a definite 
grouping of the Dutch and Swedish under the headings of descriptive, 
possessive, incident, commemorative and shift names. This arrangement 
gives a better insight into the possible origin of many of the names. 

Dutch and Swedish names are considered together because they are so 
closely related in historic and linguistic elements; this close relationship 
makes it difficult to determine their exact origin. A total of 132 names, 
not counting the doubtful ones, have been considered. Many of the names, 
some obsolete and some still surviving, are familiar to other colonies in 
this area. 

If a map of the area had been included, it would have made clearer the 
understanding of many of the descriptive names, as well as showing the 
sections of Delaware that were occupied by the Dutch and the Swedes. 

In discussing the several names that are clouded in their origin by 
numerous legends, Dr. Dunlap has shown no partiality for any one of the 
legends, but has presented all versions of the folk tales. 

The book is well documented, giving the names of places not only their 
present form and spelling, but all variations which appear in early docu- 
ments and maps. It must necessarily be considered an important and help- 
ful reference for students of the early history of the Delaware Valley. 
Claymont, Delaware ALLEN G. SCHIEK 
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Revolution in America, Confidential Letters and Journals, 1776-1784, of 
Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces. Translated 
and annotated by Bernhard A. Uhlendorf. (New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. 640. $9.00.) 


Dr. Uhlendorf and the Rutgers University Press have combined to 
render a service to students of the American Revolution by making avail- 
able this volume of the letters of Major Baurmeister. 

Major Carl Leopold Baurmeister (1734-1803) was born in Hanover, but 
spent much of his adult life as a career officer in the army of Hesse- 
Cassel. He was a captain in an infantry regiment when he was sent to 
America in 1776 as a member of the contingent of Hessians serving with 
Sir William Howe’s army. He was promoted to the rank of major in 1777, 
later promoted to lieutenant colonel, and elevated to the nobility two years 
after his return from the war in America. He attained the rank of major 
general during the wars against the French Republic in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century. He died in London in 1803 after serving Hesse- 
Cassel for several years as its minister to the Court of St. James. 

Major Baurmeister served in the Long Island, New York (Manhattan) 
Island, White Plains, Brandywine, and Monmouth campaigns. He was then 
stationed in New York for several years and consequently saw no action 
in the Charleston, Camden, Guilford, or Eutaw Springs campaigns in the 
Carolinas. He became a general staff officer and rarely had opportunity to 
lead troops in the field. His accounts of such actions as those at Long 
Island, White Plains, Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth tell us 
little that we have not learned from other sources. His accounts of fighting 
in Virginia and the Carolinas are second-hand and contain considerable 
misinformation. Nevertheless, there is much useful information in Baur- 
meister’s letters to his superior, Friedrich Christian Arnold, Baron von 
Jungkenn, Lord High Chamberlain and Minister of State in Hesse-Cassel. 

Knowing as we do that the Hessian detachment at Trenton was surprised 
and quickly overthrown by General Washington’s army in December, 1776, 
it is easy to think of the Hessians as bumpkins who could not or would 
not fight. No assumption could be farther from the truth. The Hessians 
charged with the bayonet and suffered a number of casualties in their 
successful attacks at Long Island, the capture of Fort Washington, and 
the battle at White Plains. Hessian soldiers fought hard and skillfully at 
Brandywine and Germantown and suffered appalling losses in their desperate 
assault upon Fort Mercer at Red Bank, New Jersey. Moreover, it should 
be remembered that the Hessians fought back even at Trenton where they 
had suffered themselves to be surprised. The Hessians resisted at Trenton 
until they had lost a large number of their officers killed or wounded; their 
commanding officer, Colonel Johann Gottlieb Rall, was mortally wounded 
during the action. 

It is clear from the numbers of officers and men killed and wounded 
in the various Hessian regiments that these German auxiliary troops 
fought hard. They lost hundreds of men in various battles and skirmishes, 
and they killed, wounded, or captured hundreds of American soldiers. 
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However, their losses from disease must have been even higher than their 
losses in battle. Many men died at sea from scurvy, and hundreds died 
in the hospitals in the sultry summer weather from “fevers” and in the 
cold, changeable weather of fall and early winter from “agues.” Major 
Baurmeister was seriously ill several times, and many of his friends 
among the Hessian officers died of dysentery, summer “fevers” (malaria?), 
and cold weather “agues.” 

Although the Hessians fought well and skilfully, many of them succumbed 
to the temptation to desert when they had opportunity to do so. Major 
Baurmeister reported that more than two hundred Hessians deserted on the 
retreat from Philadelphia to New York in 1778. Even a number of Hessian 
officers deserted to the Americans during the war! The reason for the 
desertions is clear enough: Baurmeister’s descriptions of Long Island, 
of the Philadelphia area, and of Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay coastline 
make it clear that the standard of living of the people, and the fertility 
of the soil, far surpassed anything the Hessians had experienced in their 
own country. America was a land of opportunity in the eyes of soldiers 
who had been sent, not to settle in it, but to conquer it! 

There is reference after reference in Baurmeister’s letters which, taken 
altogether, makes it painfully obvious that there was inefficiency and cor- 
ruption in the management of the several commissary offices which 
supplied Sir Henry Clinton’s army with provisions, fodder, firewood, 
hospital supplies, and other necessaries. Firewood was not available when 
needed. Horses died because forage had not been collected for them. Men 
died because adequate winter quarters had not been provided for them in 
time. Army hospitals were wretched, and army doctors profiteered by 
charging officers for services for which the doctors should have received 
no compensation other than their pay. These abuses were finally remedied 
by the reforms and economies enforced by General Sir Guy Carleton, but, 
unfortunately, General Carleton became commander-in-chief of the British 
army in 1782 after the fighting had virtually ended and the Franco-American 
forces had already won their crowning victory at Yorktown. 

Other aspects of the war, as reported by Baurmeister, included such 
items as these: Sir Henry Clinton and his opposite number in the Royal 
Navy, Admiral Marriot Arbuthnot, were on very bad terms with each 
other; officers of the land and sea services quarreled bitterly over the 
division of spoils taken in the capture of Charleston; Lord Cornwallis’ 
troops were guilty of considerable plundering during their march through 
New Jersey in 1776; merchants and farmers on both sides traded with 
their enemies during the war; the British army carried off large numbers of 
Negro slaves when it retreated from various posts in the Carolinas. 

Baurmeister’s account of the “enemy” is somewhat inconsistent. He 
pictures General Washington as a noble character in one passage and then 
characterizes him as a dictator in the next. By and large, Washington 
emerges in a rather unflattering light as a kind of American Oliver 
Cromwell! Congress, as viewed from Baurmeister’s pages, appears to 
have been made up completely of spineless, narrow-minded, mean-spirited 
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men. Various American leaders appear in equally unfavorable light, but 
there are some kind words in Baurmeister’s letters concerning General 
Washington and other American military leaders who fought or maneuvered 
well on certain occasions. 

It is evident that there was much misinformation at British headquarters. 
Baurmeister reports the capture of Pittsburgh when it had not been 
captured, and he relates stories of victories over Generals Greene and 
Morgan in the Carolinas when no battles had been fought and General 
Morgan was no longer in active service. However, Baurmeister pains- 
takingly corrected his errors when he had discovered that he had reported 
false rumors. 

Baurmeister tried to cover up personal anxieties, but his Spartan or 
Prussian stiff upper lip quivered sometimes. A note of homesickness crept 
into some of his letters, and he expressed deep regrets when some one of 
his brother-officers died of wounds or of summer “fevers.” He showed 
himself to be gratifyingly human when he asked Baron von Jungkenn for 
a favor; he requested that some financial help be given to his sister and 
her three children after her husband, Lieutenant Colonel Balthasar Brett- 
hauer, had died after being taken prisoner at Trenton. It is pleasant to 
be able to add that Von Jungkenn was able to secure from his princely 
master permission for the widow Bretthauer to live in a publicly-supported 
hospital. Even a prince who hired out his soldiers had something of a heart! 
Lehigh University. GrorceE W. Kyte 


The Mennonite Encyclopedia: A Comprehensive Reference Work on the 
Anabaptist-Mennonite Movement. Edited by C. Henry Smith and Harold 
S. Bender. Volume II, D-H. (Scottdale, Pa.: Mennonite Publishing 
House, 1956. $10.) 

Back in 1913 began the publication in Germany of Wennonitisches Lexikon, 
which has been described as “one of the greatest enterprises of Mennonite 
historical scholarship . . . an encyclopedia of the Anabaptist Mennonite 
movement from its beginning in 1525 to the present day.’ Delayed by the 
cataclysmic disturbances which have befallen Germany in the twentieth 
century, the final volumes (III and IV) of the Lexikon have not yet ap- 
peared. Meanwhile, just before the end of World War II, American Men- 
nonite scholars agreed to prepare and publish in the English language a 
work of similar coverage. After providing generous financial aid for con- 
tinuation of the Lexikon, the Amcricans negotiated an exchange of publica- 
tion rights which makes possible a Mennonite Encyclopedia which is 
“basically a translation and a revision of . . . Mennonitisches Lexikon, with 
a great enlargement of the material relating to North American Men- 
nonitism.” Of the four volumes planned for the Encyclopedia, Volume I 
appeared in 1955, Volume II in 1956, and the others are to be issued in 
1957 and 1958. The distribution of scholarship is striking: Volume II con- 
tains the work of 440 contributors, 261 in the United States, 68 in Canada, 
46 in Germany, 37 in the Netherlands, and a scattering in nine other 
countries. 
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The translations are good, but are not impeccable. To cite a few examples : 
for American readers, the “Staufers” mentioned in the article on Gmiind, 
should have been called the Hohenstaufens; “Prince Friedrich Albrecht,” 
alluded to in the article on Dammersfeld, should have been identified as a 
prince (Fiirst) von Bernburg; “Hans Roth,” appearing in the article on 
Hersfeld, is a misnomer for Hans Both; and the article “Gent” falls forty 
pages away from the place where one would seek it under the English 
spelling, Ghent. The editors of the American publication have seen fit to 
omit, or possibly to subsume in other articles, certain marginal topics treated 
in the Lexikon, such as “Diaspora” and “Diirer, Albrecht.” Such action is 
understandable, and certainly the new Encyclopedia is in its own right a 
valuable publication; still it is inadvisable to throw away the Lexikon. 

The Mennonite Encyclopedia is of unusual interest because it faithfully 
reflects the Anabaptist integration of religion and life. In Pennsylvania, 
long the haven of the Mennonites, the worth of the new publication will be 
recognized immediately. Among the articles in Volume II which will espe- 
cially interest readers of PENNSYLVANIA History is a series of essays on 
“Historiography”; a nine-page bibliographical essay on “Genealogy,” a sub- 
ject of central interest to a group so closely knit; four essays on “Educa- 
tion,” including one entitled “Elementary Education” ; an article on “Dialect,” 
and one on “English Language”; several articles on varied aspects oi 
“Family”; and others under “Farm Machinery,” “Farming” and _ related 
headings. 

On the basis of the first two volumes, it may be said that the Encyclopedia 
constitutes a valuable reference work and is, at the same time, distinctly 
readable. Any library which attempts to serve an interest in either Penn- 
sylvania history or church history would do well to include the Mennonite 
Encyclopedia. 

Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission Henry J. YounG 


The Papers of Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Julian Boyd, with Mina R. 
Bryan, Associate Editor. Vol. XIII. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 664. $10.00.) 

It is easy to exhaust one’s stock of superlatives in reviewing the excel- 
lently edited Papers of Thomas Jefferson, as fresh volumes appear from 
Princeton. And such a depletion of vocabulary resources becomes down- 
right embarrassing when it is remembered that there are another forty 
volumes to come. 

Actually, the newest volume—the thirteenth produced by Julian Boyd— 
impresses rather more by its general editorial excellence than for specific 
contributions. This, like some earlier volumes, is not among the most 
exciting when it comes to content: there is heavy emphasis on day-to-day 
diplomatic dealings, and the time period covered is limited and fairly 
unspectacular historically. 

However, Jefferson can be relied upon to supply some important and 
stimulating correspondence between March and October 1788. He has 
opportunities to comment upon the new constitution recently drafted in 
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Philadelphia and which is now before the states for ratification. He com- 
plains to George Washington about “the want of a declaration of rights 
and the perpetual re-eligibility of the President.” Viewing such flaws from 
his Parisian perspective, Jefferson notes: “I was much an enemy to 
monarchy before I came to Europe. I am ten thousand times more so since 
I have seen what they are.” We see Jefferson’s sublime optimism and faith 
in his country revealed when he writes about the heroic John Paul Jones: 
“. . he is young enough to see the day when we shall be more populous 
than the whole British dominions and able to fight them ship for ship.” 
In another piece of imaginative writing Jefferson even showers some rare 
praise upon his alma mater, the College of William and Mary. In a letter 
to Ralph Izard he asserts: “I know no place in the world, while the present 
professors remain, where I would so soon place a son.” Perhaps Jefferson’s 
memory was playing him tricks, since he went on to state: “Williamsburg 
is a remarkably healthy situation, reasonably cheap, and affords very 
genteel society.” 

But apart from the Jeffersonian reactions to the Constitution, to develop- 
ments in France, to the usual financial problems, and (not at all incidentally) 
some very interesting letters from John Brown Cutting on economic 
catastrophes in England, probably the most attractive portions of the 
present volume must be the continued correspondence with Maria Cosway. 
Included in this volume are some of the letters only otherwise available in 
the pleasant My Head and My Heart by Helen Duprey Bullock. It is easy 
to imagine Jefferson’s tortured reaction to some of Maria’s ingenuous letters 
in the summer of 1788: “Is it possible,” wrote Maria, “that I write another 
letter before I have My answer from My too [sic] last! What can be the 
reason? It is either obstinacy or Constancy in Me.” Certainly she gained 
a response as Jefferson replied with the injunction to “love me much, and 
love me always,” although within three days he is addressing Mrs. Cosway 
only as “MY DEAR, DEAR FRIEND,” asking that she give “without 
measure the comfort of . . . [her] friendship.” Rarely has there been an 
exchange of letters as moving and yet as enigmatic as those here published 
between Maria Cosway and Thomas Jefferson. There can be little doubt 
of Jefferson’s genuine attachment for Maria, or the warmth of feeling 
returned by Mrs. Cosway. Jefferson was very much the lonely widower, 
envying his fortunate friends their “domestic felicity.” As he noted to 
James Monroe, “The loss of it alone can make us know its full worth.” 
Maria, as the reproduction in volume ten testifies, was a beautiful woman 
as well as a tantalizing correspondent, and it would have been hard for 
Jefferson to resist the pain and pleasure of such a delightful affaire. 
“Kneel to Mrs. Cosway for me,” he would write to John Trumbull, “and 
lay my soul in her lap.” If it would seem a safe literary embrace, it was yet 
an enduring one, an attachment that survived perhaps because of the 
frustrations and lack of fulfillment. 

The taste and good sense that attend the editors’ presentation of the 
Jefferson-Cosway letters in this volume make one eager for the next, 
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which will probably include the awkward and unhappy separation of Thomas 
from Maria when he returns home to become Secretary of State. But 
occasionally this reviewer feels that Jefferson’s distinguished editors become 
too enthusiastic and obtrusive in their work, and this seems true of the 
handling of Edward Carrington’s letter of May 14, 1788, where the pending 
visit of Joel Barlow is mentioned. Barlow would be bringing with him a 
copy of The Federalist, and the result, editorially, is an extended com- 
mentary on the authorship of the essays. There is a review of the Hamilton 
claims in the “Benson list” and then of the Madison claims in the “Gideon 
list.” The entire discussion is properly based upon the brilliant essay by 
Douglass Adair published in the William and Mary Quarterly in 1944; but 
while the information is interesting and convenient, the reader is rather 
left with the impression that here is a very extraneous discussion for this 
particular context. 

Of course, editing suffers the same hazards as compiling anthologies, and 
it is difficult to satisfy every reader: there will always be times when it 
appears the editors should have explained a certain obscurity, or omitted 
reference to what may seem obvious. 

In conclusion, the editors are to be warmly commended for coming up 
with a new approach to their longstanding index problem. The index head- 
aches facing the Jefferson editors have been fearful; the enormity of the 
project, combined with the obvious difficulties of keeping abreast with each 
new volume’s content has resulted in reference deficiencies almost as ap- 
palling as those faced by Millicent Sowerby’s Catalogue of the Library of 
Thomas Jefferson. Dr. Boyd attempted preliminary indexing, but so far 
has issued only an index covering volumes 1-6, and the last word from 
Princeton was that it would be some time before the second half dozen 
volumes are also embraced. Therefore, to ease the scholar’s search, Dr. Boyd 
has sensibly decided as of this thirteenth volume to list the table of contents 
alphabetically instead of chronologically as in the past. The result is an 
immensely useful reference source which will certainly make life bearable 
until further preliminary indices become available. There will, of course, be 
a complete index for the projected fifty-four volumes. It is easy to be 
superior and comment that the true scholar should not really need such 
assistance, that this mythical soul should diligently search every page to 
locate his material. But it is also true that life is relatively short, and that 
a first or second reading does not always bring understanding of material 
that might enjoy fresh significance after other studies, and then require 
relocation. 

In any case, this excellent edition of Jefferson’s Papers should not be 
considered fit only for residents of narrow ivory towers: the content is too 
lively, vivid, and stimulating to be so reserved. 

The Pennsylvania State University H. Trevor CoLpourn 
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David Crockett: the Man and the Legend. By James A. Shackford, edited 
by John B. Shackford. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1956. Pp. 338. $6.00.) 


If the scraping away of barnacles be a meritorious act, the author of this 
book may confidently expect the fervid blessings of historical scholars. What 
is left of the legendary David after Professor Shackford has finished his 
operations is not calculated to be an inspiration to small boys or any 
assistance to aspiring politicians. 

It is revealed that in his youth Crockett was exposed to about one hundred 
days of elementary education, which was about par for the pioneer course 
in those days. He learned to read and to write, but always had a contempt 
for people so ignorant that they could spell a word only one way! As he 
grew older he began to experience the pangs of an inflammatory indigence 
which drove him by successive removals across the state of Tennessee from 
the Nolichucky to the Obion. In an interval between creditors he enlisted 
with the state troops for the Creek War and served throughout that 
struggle without enthusiasm and without distinction. His biographer, how- 
ever, denies him the honor of desertion, which Crockett himself in his 
autobiography claims. Still, he thinks, it was in his war experiences that 
Crockett derived the germ of that dislike for Andrew Jackson which was 
to color the remainder of his life. 

On the Obion, Crockett was soon elected to the State legislature, for 
what reason the reader has difficulty in seeing, unless it was his demonstrated 
prowess as a hunter. After all, anyone who is able to kill 105 bears in one 
season is entitled to some sort of recognition, and many legislators since 
have been chosen for much less apparent reasons. Neither in the State 
legislature nor in the National House of Representatives did Crockett show 
any great leadership or achieve any considerable distinction. In both spheres 
he supported measures to make public lands available to his constituents. 
In Congress he advocated internal improvements and opposed Indian re- 
moval, his attitude on both issues, according to his biographer, reflecting 
less his own principles than his opposition to Jackson. Driven out of 
Tennessee politics by Jackson, he went to Texas, not with the intention of 
fighting, but for the purpose of settling. His participation in the Alamo 
defense was determined, so his biographer thinks, at least partly by the 
fact that such a defense had been forbidden by the Texan Commander 
in-Chief Sam Houston, an old Jackson partisan. 

Crockett had become a legendary figure even before his death. The 
author makes it clear that the legends had been promoted in large measure 
by the Whig leaders who hoped to build him up as a counterpoise to Jack- 
son. They of course had a foundation on which to build; Crockett was 
known for his hunting prowess, his eccentricities of speech, his ability to 
tell tall tales, and his humor, of which an example was his comment on a 
report of his death, “I knowed it was a lie as soon as I heard it.” In 
two appendices the author discusses the writings which established the 
legendary David Crockett, and he shows that David himself connived at 
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and even contributed to the growing mythology. He considers the Auto- 
biography reliable historical material and calls it justly a frontier classic. 

In his treatment of Crockett’s background it seems to the reviewer that 
the author is not always happy in his discussion. He adopts the myth that 
Tecumseh was responsible for the Creek War, and he refers to Jackson’s 
“storming” of Pensacola. His treatment of the United States Bank issue 
is far from impartial, and his dubbing of Calhoun partisans as “nineteenth 
century Dixiecrats” seems more of a sneer than an elucidation. 

Finally, a reader interested in trivialities might suspect that some of his 
subject’s eccentricity of spelling has rubbed off on the biographer when he 
records (p. 68) that Crockett supported a bill to reduce taxes on free 
“poles.” 

Tallahassee, Fla. R. S. CorrertLy 


Nassau Hall, 1756-1956. Edited by Henry Lyttleton Savage. (Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1956. Pp. 188. $3.75.) 


One of the happier aspects of the cultural tradition of the United States 
has been the recognition accorded during recent decades to the part played 
by the architect in the shaping of our American national scene. The restora- 
tion of Williamsburg has opened our eyes to much. Historic Philadelphia 
from the Founding to the Early Nineteenth Century, published by the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society in 1953, has notably broadened our vision to 
include not only William Penn, Benjamin Franklin, George Washington 
and Robert Morris but also the two modestly known carpenter-architects 
Edmund Woolley and Robert Smith. One of them built that State House 
of the Province of Pennsylvania which was later to achieve world fame 
as Independence Hall, and the other that Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, 
which was to house the first meeting of our Continental Congress in 1774. 
During the past few years two distinguished biographers, Agnes Addison 
Gilchrist and Talbot Hamlin, have brought the builder’s art into clear 
perspective for us in their biographies of William Strickland and of that 
architect’s master, the perhaps more brilliant Benjamin Henry Latrobe. We 
accredit Strickland today for the grace and fine proportions of the steeple 
of Independence Hall which he set up on the famous structure in 1828. We 
rejoice in the majesty which our National Capitol at Washington acquired 
under the directing genius of Latrobe. 

Nassau Hall makes entry, then, into a fine company of books. Its editor 
and the authors of its several chapters have done much to warrant its cordial 
welcome there. These knew that they were writing an occasional book to 
celebrate the two-hundredth anniversary of the first completion of a time- 
honored edifice which had been long enshrined in the hearts of Princeton 
University alumni. They realized that they were compiling at the same time 
a volume on a college hall which had not only in January, 1777, served as 
backdrop—or even for some hours as front stage—for General George 
Washington’s victorious Battle of Princeton, but also made itself further 
renowned in the history of the United States as the place of meeting of 
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Continental Congress in early July, 1783, and for the four months following 
as a capitol of the young nation. If partly they felt they were writing 
for Princetonians, they never forgot that they were adding bright points 
to authentic American history; and, appropriately, they remembered that 
not all history is summed up in military action or legislative debate and 
enactment of law. 

Indeed, by their titles the first three chapters bring into high relief the 
labors of three architects. In Chapter I Paul Norton, writing ‘Robert 
Smith’s Nassau Hall and President’s House” and drawing upon manuscript 
sources previously untapped, adds fresh, new and proper laurels to earlier 
praise of the carpenter-architect. Through him readers learn considerably 
more which is solidly to the credit of Robert Smith, builder not only of 
Christ Church Steeple at Philadelphia and a college president’s house at 
Princeton, but of two halls which in 1774 and 1783 would house assemblies 
of Continental Congress. In Chapter II, “Benjamin Henry Latrobe’s Nassau 
Hall,” Mr. Norton, again writing from sources largely new, weighs quite 
disinterestedly the performance of Latrobe, as, after a disastrous fire in 1802, 
that architect remodels Smith’s original structure, introducing a roof of 
sturdy sheet iron whose joints spread during the following winter and 
caused considerable damage, but definitely improved the whole exterior of 
Nassau Hall by enlivening its facade and adding “elegantly” to the height 
of its belfry. 

In Chapter III, “John Notman’s Nassau Hall,” Robert C. Smith reviews 
thoughtfully the labors of Robert Smith and Benjamin Henry Latrobe, and 
then enlarges upon the restoration of Nassau Hall, rendered after a fire in 
1855, by the Philadelphia and New Jersey architect, Notman, who somewhat 
elevated the “campanile,” or belfry; added Italian Renaissance towers to 
accommodate interior stairways at the east and the west ends of the build- 
ing; and modified Smith’s and Latrobe’s front elevation by erecting a lofty 
central round-arched doorway with balcony and round-arched window above, 
thus giving a massive effect to the entire facade. 

Sixteen pages of admirably chosen illustrations trace for us all this 
architectural construction and renovation, and later chapters enhance the 
story of Nassau Hall. Jac Waller, Curator of Civil War Ordnance at West 
Point, writes out of a professional military historian’s knowledge of the 
part played by the building in the Battle of Princeton. Professor Thomas 
Jefferson Wertenbaker, with fine restraint and yet warm and moving prose, 
tells of the distinguished part it has played in our national life. If Nathaniel 
Burt is permitted to do a chapter of somewhat disproportionate length on 
“Student Life at Nassau Hall” and makes the error of calling President 
Washington’s second attorney general J. M. rather than William Bradford, 
he plies a scholarly pen through a great maze of documentary sources and 
produces a narrative which no Princetonian should miss. 

In brief, the editor of the volume has scored a genuine achievement. 
Professor Savage has banded his collaborators into presenting a dignified 
contribution to American social history. In the last chapter, “Early 
Iconography of Nassau Hall and the President’s House,” the editor ably 
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reinforces the power of the book’s illustrations and brings the labors of all 
his associates into deft finale. Thoughtful readers of American history are 
in debt to him. 

Paxtang, Pennsylvania Hupsertis M. CUMMINGS 


The Trickster: A Study in American Indian Mythology. By Paul Radin, 
with commentaries by Karl Kerényi and C. G. Young. (Philosophical 
Library: New York, 1956, Pp. 211. $6.00.) 


If there are any elementary ideas which have beset human history from 
the beginning, “the Trickster” is one such notion, for myths about him 
occur widely over the world in both simple and complex societies. Ex- 
ternalized in myths by the simpler peoples, and in our own folk history, 
he is recognized by modern psychoanalysts as the symbol of the uncon- 
scious and undifferentiated in man From the Winnebago Trickster Cycle, 
which Radin first collected and earlier published, and to which he first 
introduces his reader in this little volume, to Punch and Judy, or, if the 
reader prefers, to Kukla, Fran and Ollie, there lies the narrow distance 
of man’s humanistic movements. 

No one has ever said this quite as well as Radin in his prefatory note: 
“Manifestly we are in the presence of a figure and a theme . . . which 
have had a special and permanent appeal and an unusual attraction for 
mankind from the very beginnings of civilization.” In what Radin regards 
as the earliest form found among American Indians, “Trickster is at one 
and the same time creator and destroyer, giver and negator, he who dupes 
others and who is always duped himself. He wills nothing consciously. At 
all times he is constrained to behave as he does from impulses over which 
he has no control. He knows neither good nor evil yet he is responsible 
for both. He possesses no values, moral or social, is at the mercy of his 
passions and appetites, yet through his actions all values come into being.” 
Both he and other characters in these myths possess these traits: animals, 
supernatural beings and monsters, and man. ; 

Though “Trickster” is frequently identified with specific animals, such 
as raven, coyote, hare, spider, Radin insists, “these animals are only sec- 
ondarily to be equated with concrete animals. Basically he possesses no well- 
defined and fixed form.” As in the version which Radin presents here, “he 
is primarily an inchoate being of undetermined proportions, . . .” and like 
the Onondaga wizard who frustrated Hiawatha at the founding of the 
Iroquois League, “he possesses intestines wrapped around his body, and an 
equally long penis, likewise wrapped around his body . . .” with scrotum 
on top, and of his specific features we hear nothing. 

To Indians these tales are immensely funny and ironical. Radin never 
decided whether they laughed at “Trickster” or at themselves. Here was 
the struggle between man’s inner self and his effort to build a culture worthy 
of remembrance. The researcher’s task, though admittedly psychological, 
does have historical implications. To be understood, the myths must be 
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studied in relation to a particular environment, both natural and cultural, 
and in their historic settings. 

So the historian who would understand the Siouan-speaking Winnebago, 
and why they behaved as they did in specific circumstances, might take a 
morning out to read the Trickster cycle—some 49 tales—or the Hare cycle 
which follows it—24 tales. They will, as a continuous document, remind 
him of the old movie serials, just another form of folk tale. Radin’s notes 
explain ethnological relations of the tales to Winnebago culture which may 
be found in his longer monographs. An Assiniboine myth serves as com- 
parison. 

In Part Three, Radin attempts to explain the nature and meaning of the 
myth. He refers to Winnebago history and culture, to the remaining 
mythology and literary tradition, and the attitude of the people toward 
this material and its characters. 

Parts Four and Five are window dressing. Kerényi does the same for 
Greek mythology. I found this a bit contrived. But Young really has some- 
thing to contribute. One marked passage suffices to summarize his brilliant 
essay on the psychology of the trickster figure: “Anyone who belongs to a 
sphere of culture that seeks the perfect state somewhere in the past must 
feel very queerly indeed when confronted by the figure of the trickster” 
(p. 203). 

New York State Museum WutiAM N. Fenton 

Albany, N. Y. 


McNair, McNear and McNeir Genealogies. Supplement 1955. Compiled by 
James Birtley McNair. (Published by the Author, 818 South Ardmore 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. Pp. 457. $9.75.) 


In the present volume the author, who is a native of Hazleton, Pa., corrects 
and presents additional information concerning the families treated in his 
1923 genealogy and the 1928 supplement. He discusses families of McNair 
(and related spellings) in England, Ireland, Scotland, Canada, New Zealand, 
Maryland, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. Among 
distinguished bearers of the name was Lt. Gen. Lesley James McNair 
(sprung from a Scottish line), who was killed in action at St. Lo in 1944— 
the highest ranking American general “ever to be killed in the front line 
of our army” (p. 45). 

Of interest to students of Pennsylvania history is the section devoted to 
Andrew McNair, Doorkeeper of the General Assembly from 1759 to 1777. 
He cites evidence to show that it was McNair, and not his successor, 
William Hurrie, who was charged “with attending the Bell in 1776, when 
it performed its solemn mission ‘to proclaim liberty throughout all the 
land’” (p. 4). 

The Pennsylvania families traced by the compiler lived in Fayette, 
Somerset, Mifflin, Erie, York, Bucks, and Lancaster (later Dauphin) 
counties. His own family was founded in the latter county by a Scotch- 
Irish settler before March 1, 1760. It produced several notable members, 
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including the compiler’s grandfather, Thomas McNair (1790-1847), soldier, 
builder of canals, and son-in-law of a Pennsylvania legislator and banker, 
David Ferguson; Dr. Thomas Jefferson McNair (1813 or 1814-86), 
founder of the St. Louis (Mo.) Magnet, a monthly journal devoted to the 
interest of electrical science, which “was first to advance many of the prin- 
ciples and doctrines of electricity as applied to the art of healing”; Thomas 
Speer McNair (1824-1901), the compiler’s father, who was a civic official 
of Hazleton, educator, civil engineer, and Mason; Thomas McNair Righter 
(1847-1918), authority on anthracite coal mining, educator, public utilities 
official; and the author himself, who has had a varied career as biological 
chemist, economic botanist, insurance salesman, teacher, army officer 
(Chemical Warfare Reserve Corps), and author of numerous books and 
articles on scientific subjects. 

Mr. McNair’s work is thoroughly documented. He has done an excellent 
job in showing how a family or group of families can contribute to the 
development and well-being of community, State, and Nation. 

Washington, D. C. Mitton RuBINCAM 


Mrs. Elinor Shafer Barnes, wife of Prof. James A. Barnes of Temple 
University, died on Thursday, August 22, 1957, at Doctor’s Hospital, Phila- 
delphia. In addition to her work as a teacher and historical writer, Mrs. 
Barnes served for a number of years as Assistant Editor of this journal. The 
Association pays tribute to her for her lifelong devotion to scholarly interests. 
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